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—the Purposeful Searching after the 
thing that is better.” 


Preface 


Texts in history and civics are changing. The dry- 
as-dust type of former days is no longer adequate. 
Life out of school has become so rich and varied that 
life within the school must be enriched in order to com- 
pete successfully. Well trained teachers make the 
enriched program possible without any loss in the so- 
called “‘minimal essentials.” In fact, all tests indicate 
that to-day the children are better trained in the tool 
subjects than before, and that the enriched program is 
easily possible, as well as highly desirable. 

History, civics, citizenship, and character training 
offer some of the best opportunities for enrichment, but 
the enrichment is hardly an aim in itself. It is de- 
manded, however, if the true aims of such work are 
accomplished. The present volume should put real 
meat and substance into the outlines of history. The 
actual words of the makers of our history are spread 
before the children. Emphasis is placed upon citizen- 
ship and character training by directing attention to 
the ideals held by the men,—ideals of government, 
ideals of conduct in private and public affairs. The 
very fiber and substance of American life is thus laid 
bare. This is the true Americanism,—Americanism 
as lived by our leaders. Adolescents do not want 
preachments. They are little interested in subjective 


analysis. But they like contact with real men and 
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real issues. This book affords such contact. The 
historic order of the selections is reversed so that 
children may start with contemporary issues and men. 
This will help.to make the book a living reality. 

That definite training in Americanism is needed, no 
‘one is any longer in doubt. The Great War revealed 
a serious lack in appreciation of American institutions 
and ideals, not only among the recently arrived immi- 
grants but also among the native born. Both are 
eager to learn, and both must be taught. It is hoped 
that this volume may be useful in instilling a deeper 
appreciation of American ideals as a basis of higher 
personal and civic conduct. 

The material offered herein has been critically 
studied and tested. It is therefore offered with con- 
fidence, provided teachers present it according to the 
suggestions given. 

After using the material with seventh grade pupils, 
an Iowa principal wrote: 

“The pupils enjoyed the brief introductory para- 
graphs about the men. They are different from the 
treatments to which they have been accustomed. 

“T think the work brings out the idea you want it to: 
The pupils enjoyed studying real men. I am sure they 
were impressed with the high ideals of the true Ameri- 
can, more than ever before.” (L. B.) 

With the codperation of an advanced class in Bos- 
ton University, a word study was made of the selec- 
tions from Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Webster, 
Grady, Roosevelt, Lane, and Wilson. Fifty-seven 
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pages of manuscript containing approximately 15,600 
running words were studied. A total of 394 words were 
noted as likely to be difficult enough for grammar grade 
pupils to justify putting them in a glossary. There 
were 147 of these words not appearing in Thorndike’s 
first ten thousand. 

The student who studied Jackson’s speeches handed 
in five words with this comment: ‘‘These with a few 
words which I have underlined are words which I think 
the pupils could not define, but as here used they would 
have no difficulty in deducing the meaning.” (M. S.) 

The comments of an exceptionally strong, experienced 
teacher and assistant principal were: “I am positive 
that the material here suggested can be used most 
advantageously. I know from experience what can be 
done. . (JL: Ss) 

These expressions are typical. 

One enthusiastic student added, “‘When I grasped 
the idea that history could thus be taught through the 
public utterances of our leaders, I could not refrain 
from thinking, ‘Why had it not been done before?’ To 
me it seems to be a way of making the history work 
more alive and more purposive for the pupil.” 

For the use of copyrighted material grateful ac- 
knowledgments are made to Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany for “ Washington” and ‘‘One Deed,” by James 
Russell Lowell, and for the brief extract from ‘The 
Ship of State,” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; to 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for “The Foot-Path to Peace” 
and the extract from “Essays in Application” by 
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Henry van Dyke; to The Outlook for the brief extract 
from the article by Lyman Abbott; to the Yale Uni- 
versity Press for the extract from “Conditions of Prog- 
ress in Democratic Government,” by Charles E. 
Hughes and “Liberty Under Law” by William Howard 
Taft; to Dodd Mead & Co. for “Labor and Capital,” 
an extract from “Present Day Problems” by William 
Howard Taft; to Doubleday, Page and Co. for permis- 
sion to use from their volume on Presidential Addresses 
and State Papers the other quotation from Wiliam 
Howard Taft. 

Special permissions were received also from Woodrow 
Wilson, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Samuel Gompers, 
the widow of Henry Grady, and the heirs of Franklin 
K. Lane. Their courtesy and my obligation are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

There are other outstanding obligations. Dr. James 
A. Woodburn, Professor of American History at In- 
diana University and Dr. Warren O. Ault, Professor of 
History at Boston University, read and criticized the 
introductory paragraphs. The entire manuscript was 
critically read by Dr. Arthur H. Wilde and Professor 
John J. Mahoney of Boston University, by John J. 
Riley of the New York Department of Education, and 
by L. M. Patton, Head Master of the Edward Everett 
School, Boston. 

G. M. WILson. 


Boston, MassacuusEetrs 
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How to Use This Book 


Ir 1s important that pupils and teacher get the right 
idea of this book and its purpose. Properly used, it 
will become a source of pleasure as well as profit; it 
will give a sympathetic understanding of our country, 
and it will build up and strengthen the right ideals of 
Americanism for the young manhood and womanhood 
of America. 


To the Pupils 


AccorDINc to your talents and efforts you will get many 
things from this book. Some of you will get much more 
than others because you bring more and because you 
will work harder and longer. To a few it may become 
an inspiration for later political leadership. Some of 
the boys and girls of to-day who later will be mayors, 
governors, and congressmen, may trace their inspira- 
tion back to this book and the opportunity which it 
gives of first hand acquaintance with the builders of 
America and their ideals. Most of you, however, will 
be helped not to the unusual, but to a better perform- 
ance of the usual but often neglected privileges of 
American citizenship. This latter is the real purpose 
of this book, for in America where the people rule, each 
individual should be intelligent enough, devout enough, 
courageous enough, if occasion calls, to assume leader- 
ship in public affairs. Every American, in the factory 
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or at the plow, should be a possible Cincinnatus* 
capable of leaving his work one day and assuming im- 
portant public duties the next day. 

I shall not try to name all of the uses of this book or 
all of the purposes which it may accomplish. But there 
are a few lines of thought to which I wish to direct your 
attention. 

First. A right use of this book will lead to a richer 
appreciation of the meaning of Americanism. But 
here I encounter a difficulty in that I cannot tell you 
exactly how to proceed in order properly to appreciate 
itsmeaning. Appreciation is largely a matter of feeling 
and it varies so with individuals that I can only sug- 
gest or illustrate, and then tell you to go forward in 
yourown way. A few may want to read the entire book 
as rapidly as they can. More will take a special in- 
terest in the words of particular men. Remembering 
a Lincoln day program, some one will want to turn 
at once to Lincoln and read his words. Another will 
choose Roosevelt as a favorite, another Wilson, another 
Washington. The teacher will be pleased with this 
choosing of favorites. Every man whose speeches are 
reported will doubtless be a favorite of some one. In 
this way the entire book will be covered. But while 
taking particular interest in a favorite, each will want 
to know about the favorites of others, and will be glad 
not only to hear the speeches read by others but will 


* Cincinnatus was a Roman citizen. In a time of peril, he was called 
from his field to become the leader and the savior of his country. Some one 
in the class may know his story. 
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want to read them personally. This will afford oppor- 
tunity of comparison. For instance, some one who has 
chosen Lincoln as a favorite and has noted his ideals 
and ideas carefully, will want to compare these ideals 
and ideas with those of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
and others. This will be a very good plan. Your 
favorite will thus introduce you to other great Ameri- 
cans and will make the task of knowing them easier. 
With the idea of appreciation in mind you will not 
use this book as a reader to be studied and mastered in 
detail. Of course, you will read it and you will study it, 
but your teacher will encourage you to do it in your own 
way. Notice that I have tried to emphasize the ideals by 
placing important words and expressions in black face 
type. These words will help you to pick out the main 
ideas and ideals of the writers. Other pupils will help 
by reading aloud, explaining, and telling the meaning 
of words, when you come to their favorites. The glos- 
sary in the back of the book will help you. When you 
come across a word which you do not understand, look 
it up in the glossary. The teacher will not ask you to 
remember the definition, but she will help you in every 
way to understand the new word and in class will supply 
the meaning if she thinks it will help. If there are diffi- 
cult words not defined in the glossary, will you not help 
me and other boys and girls by noting them and sending 
the list to me at Boston University? I’ll put them ina 
revised glossary. For I want to make the glossary a 
real helper. I want it to clear away difficulties so that 
the speeches and writings of our leaders can be enjoyed 
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and appreciated by the boys and girls in America. 
Thank you for your help! 

Can you imagine how “Honest Abe” Lincoln or 
Henry Clay, when boys, would have enjoyed a book 
like this? Henry Clay as a boy stood on a box in the 
barn and made speeches to the cattle and horses. With 
a book like this he would have read to these cattle and 
horses the speeches of Franklin, Adams, Washington, 
and Jefferson. Lincoln as a boy had few books to read, 
and these he read over and over again, frequently lying 
on the floor and reading by the dim light of the fire until 
late in the night. How Lincoln would have enjoyed a 
collection of speeches like this, giving in convenient 
form the actual words of his country’s founders and 
leaders! 

In like manner, I can imagine boys and girls through- 
out the land carrying this little book home to read 
quietly and thoughtfully when alone. Others will read 
aloud to the rest of the family as they are assembled in 
the evening, and by so doing will instill a deeper love 
of country into the hearts of all. This book will go with 
some to boys’ shacks, on Boy Scout hikes, or into camp- 
fire camps. Possibly one in a million, here and there 
over the country, future Henry Clays, will stand on a 
box and read it to the cattle and horses in the barn. 
Thus will real appreciation of Americanism and Ameri- 
can ideals grow and grow and grow. And thus will the 
real purpose of this book be accomplished. 

Second. In line with the above purpose, each pupil 
should codperate fully with the teacher and other 
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pupils. A speech will never be assigned as a reading 
lesson, and pupils will not be regularly called upon to 
read in turn. But by careful planning on the basis of 
pupil choices and interests, a speech will be read by a 
pupil only after special preparation. A pupil will know 
for a week or a month in advance the particular speech 
which he will read before the class. Thus he will have 
time to study a speech so fully and carefully (getting 
the teacher’s aid as necessary), that he can give its 
meaning and spirit to the rest of the class. Where a 
class is large a speech may be assigned to a committee, 
and the best reader in the committee may present it to 
the class. A statesman represented in the book by 
several speeches will surely have several pupils giving 
special attention to him, and there will thus be for this 
particular statesman a group of pupils who may act as 
a committee not only to study his speeches but also to 
become so familiar with his life that any questions about 
him which may come up from the class can be answered 
by the committee. This opportunity for codperation 
and for service to the group should be made the most of 
not only because the work will be more worth while to 
the group, but also because service and codperation are 
the essence of a high-minded democracy. If service 
instead of selfishness is ever to become the rule in 
business, and if absolute honesty at all times is to be- 
come the rule in politics and public office, these ideals 
must become more fully the basis of the daily practice 
in American public schools. So vou will codperate and 
seek to serve not only in order to make your school a 
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better school to-day, but in order to make your country 
a better nation to-morrow. 

Third. Get the habit when alone of thinking the 
thoughts of our great leaders. You will not say much 
about this to others, except when questions arise on 
which help may be secured from parent, teacher, or a 
fellow student. But the thinking will have its effect 
just the same. It will keep out low grade thoughts and 
imagery which in time undermine one’s moral founda- 
tions, and that is worth while. The positive results are 
equally sure. The story of Ernest and the Great Stone 
Face teaches us that noble thoughts will finally show 
themselves in behavior and character. I confess that 
one of my purposes in preparing this little volume is to 
bring the moral and political leaders of the race and 
their ideals very near to the hearts of the boys and girls 
of America at an age when life is beginning to unfold 
rapidly and moral decisions that will affect a lifetime 
are being made. Try to know some of these leaders 
well enough that you may recall their thoughts and 
have their fine ennobling influence with you when alone. 

Fourth. Other points might be added in line with 
the purposes of this book, but enough has been said to 
give the general idea, and you may add other points. 
I’m sure that pupils will find many, many worthy uses 
for this book which have not occurred to the author. 
Sections of it will be read at banquets and before 
women’s clubs, and many, many times will some speech 
in it become the basis for a speech dealing with a present 
day question. From time to time I wish I might hear 
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from young men and women throughout the country 
as to uses made of the book. 


A PERSONAL CODE 


Before closing this section addressed to the pupils, I 
want to call attention to one other important detail. 
Many of you, on the basis of the ideals of our leaders, 
will want to organize a set of ideals as a basis of action. 
That is splendid. You will be aided in such an enter- 
prise by knowing of the code worked out by William J. 
Hutchins, in a $5,000 prize competition. If you want 
the complete code, the secretary of the class or the 
teacher should write to the Character Education Insti- 
tution, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., for copies (at 
a nominal cost). But I will give you the ten main laws 
of the code. 


A CODE OF BEHAVIOR FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


I. Tue Law or Heattu: The good American tries to gain 
and to keep perfect health. 
Il. Tue Law or Serr-Controt: The good American con- 
trols himself. 
Ill. Tue Law or Serr-RELiance: The good American is 
self-reliant. 
IV. Tue Law or Rewiasiiry: The good American is reliable. 
V. Tur Law or CLEAN Pray: The good American plays fair. 
VI. Tue Law or Duty: The good American does his duty. 
VII. Tue Law or Goop WorKMansuIP: The good American 
tries to do the right thing in the right way. 
VIII. Tue Law or TEAM-Work: The good American works in 
friendly codperation with his fellow-workers. 
IX. Tue Law or Kinpyess: The good American is kind. 
X. Tue Law or Loyarty: The good American is loyal. 
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This is a good set of laws, and worthy of any Ameri- 
can be he “‘young American” or President of the United 
States of America. As you read the selections in this 
book you may want to add another law or two to this 
code, but you will find that most of the ideals of our 
leaders can be classified under the ten laws given 
above. After reading the book, come back to this 
code. Its laws will mean more to you then. 


To the Teacher 


THE teacher’s part is to make sure that the pupil under- 
stands the plan and the purpose and then to help the 
pupil to work effectively toward the accomplishment 
of the plan and purpose. The teacher who reads the 
last few pages addressed to the pupil will understand 
that the purpose of this work is quite different from that 
of an ordinary school text in history or in reading. The 
chief aim is not to impart information, but rather to 
build up a set of right ideals and wholesome attitudes. 
This will be done most effectively not through a 
laborious detailed study procedure, but rather through 
the right application of the appreciation technique in 
teaching. Appreciation can be destroyed, and a feel- 
ing of disgust and annoyance will take its place if the 
right appreciation technique is not used, so it will be 
worth while to notice in some detail Just what is in- 
volved in the appreciation technique. The following 
steps are generally well recognized: 

(1) CREATE AN ATMOSPHERE oF INTEREST. This is 
a most important essential in any good teaching. <A 
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teacher can develop interest in appreciation material 
in several ways. She may show her own appreciation 
and expect that it will be contagious. It will be, if the 
teacher is sincere and sensible in her attitude. A 
teacher may even admit her deficiencies, regretting that 
she cannot go further in her appreciation of political 
situations. This may result from the fact that for 
years she paid no attention to political matters. She 
can thus be sincerely anxious that her pupils shall not 
develop the same shortcoming. In any Case, the 
teacher can be reasonable with the child. She should 
not attempt to force his appreciation but give him the 
opportunity of growing at his own rate. Appreciation 
is an affair of the feelings and cannot be forced. 

(2) PROvIDE PROPER EXPOSURE TO APPRECIATION 
MATERIAL. The plan suggested to the pupils of select- 
ing favorites is merely one suggestion. Others will 
occur to teachers and pupils. Any plan which will get 
the children started in an interesting way into the 
actual examination of the material will be satisfactory. 
During a political campaign, pupils should be urged to 
hear political speeches, noting carefully what is said 
and comparing the expressed sentiments with the 
sentiments of the men whose addresses are presented 
in this book. Pupils may be encouraged to find other 
addresses of senators, prominent men or the President, 
thus measuring these men against the former leaders 
of the people. All of these means will help to bring 
children into further contact with this type of material 
and, properly handled, will deepen the appreciation. 
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(3) Property HanpLE RELATED FUNDAMENTAL 
KNOWLEDGE. Many teachers kill work in appreciation 
by analyzing it to death. If you can do so at some 
time it would be worth while to show the children the 
general structure of an oration or an argumentative 
discussion, but if you do this, do it as an extra favor to 
the class without requiring them to master the details 
for some final examination. Fundamental knowledge 
of this kind may be handled so skillfully that children 
will get a great deal out of it, and will become quite 
competent judges of the material which js being 
handled. But, in this case, since the main purpose is 
the building up of ideals and attitudes, the teacher is 
asked to be very cautious how she handles such funda- 
mental knowledge relating to the structure of the 
orations or the reasons why they are good. 

(4) PRovIDE For ExprEssION AND GROWTH. This, 
however, should be made a matter of free choice on the 
part of the pupils. As the work is being completed, the 
children can be encouraged in several ways to make 
choice or to express themselves. One method is to ask 
for choice of the best orations of a man or a group of 
men. Another method is to permit children to re-read 
to the class favorite passages from different addresses. 
Some of the children may want to write an oration 
somewhat in line with one of these. But this should be 
a matter of choice. No such definite requirement 
should be made by the teacher. 

The four points indicated above with reference to 
the technique of appreciation if kept in mind properly 
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will be instrumental in building up an appreciation of 
these selections. There is no doubt but that appreci- 
ation can be cultivated. It results naturally through 
the operation of the laws of readiness, association, 
exercise, and effect. The child can be helped to ap- 
preciate simple excellence, and can be led naturally to 
develop the right kind of attitudes and ideals. 

The skillful teacher will not try to hasten the pro- 
cess beyond the power and interest of the child. In 
any attempt to build up appreciation it must be 
remembered that it is largely a personal matter, and 
depends so much upon preference, experience, associa- 
tion, and interest that individual choice and preference 
must be given large consideration. 

This book may be used independently as a part of 
the general program of character or citizenship edu- 
cation, or as supplementary to the work in history 
and civics. Children, and especially adolescent pupils, 
do not like to be “lectured” to on proper attitudes 
and ideals. They are, however, willing to work to- 
gether and with the teacher on a worth while objective. 
This work offers that opportunity. To study the 
ideals of our nation’s leaders is a worth while under- 
taking. As they study, the pupils will draw their 
own inferences and, properly handled, the good natu- 
rally involved in such a study will become (uncon- 
sciously in most cases, quite consciously in a few 
cases), a part of the natural makeup of the students. 
In other words, in attempting to build up ideals and 
attitudes, a program which involves an objective 
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study is more apt to produce the desired results than 
one that involves a self-conscious subjective analysis. 
The author is, therefore, bold to claim that this under- 
taking is right from the standpoint of psychology and 
good teaching. As successful teachers work with the 
plan, he will appreciate their suggestions and criti- 
cisms, looking toward a wider and more effective use 
of the material. 


The Ship of State 


From “The Building of the Ship.”” By permission of, and by special arrange- 
ment with, Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized publishers 


Tuo, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears— 
Are all with thee, are all with thee! 


—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
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Modern Pilgrims 
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The American’s Creed 


‘“‘T BELIEVE in the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 

A democracy in a republic; 

A sovereign Nation of many sovereign states; 

A perfect Union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and human- 
ity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country 

To love it; 

To support its Constitution; 

To obey its laws; 

To respect its flag; 

And to defend it against all enemies.” 


—WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


Salute to the Flag 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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America the Beautiful 


O BEAUTIFUL for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


‘—KATHERINE LEE BATES 
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What Is Americanism? 


I. Ideals Expressed by Our 
Recent Presidents 


It is doubtful if the entire world offers another position 
quite so honorable as that of President of the United 
States of America. Yet our President is a plain citizen 
like you or me. We properly regard him as the first 
citizen of the land. The orderly and peaceful succes- 
sion of Presidents in America is a profound tribute to 
the people’s faith in republican institutions and their 
settled conviction that constitutional forms of govern- 
ment are best. 

Our Presidents have been truly representative of the 
citizenship of our country. Few have come from homes 
of extreme poverty; none have come from homes of 
great wealth; most have come from the great middle 
group. They have with great uniformity embodied the 
_ simple virtues of industry, frugality, and honesty. In 
seven instances it fell to widows to train their sons for 
the presidential chair. This list of noble women in- 
cludes the mothers of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Johnson, Hayes, Garfield, and Cleveland. What greater 
honor or responsibility could fall to the lot of any 


mother? 
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But while our President has great honor and power, 
he has also heavy duties to perform, duties with many 
exacting details. The President must be a hard worker, 
as every true American should be. He must also have 
great patience, for in the American capital there are 
always party differences and more or less contest for 
political leadership. This means also that a President 
of all the people must be open-minded and tolerant, 
for there are many unsolved problems in a great nation 
and many honest differences of opinion. 

All of us, as true citizens of a great Republic, must be 
tolerant and open-minded. Personalities should rarely 
be indulged in. Hasty conclusions should not be drawn. 
We may have honest differences of opinion and we must 
not fear to express them after careful investigation and 
thought, nor to change them when proved wrong. That 
is the essence of democracy. Bitter partisanships are 
not in harmony with true democracy. In referring 
to the President, the good American will always speak 
with consideration and respect, even when differing in 
opinion. 

Let us one and all uphold the hands of our President. 
Let us study his problems for they are also our problems. 
Let us be as fair, honest, and thorough in small matters 
as we want him to be in affairs of great moment. Let us 
send up from home and school such an influence for 
right and justice (“‘fair play”’) that it will be easier for 
our public officials always to maintain such qualities. 
Let us respect the laws made at much expense and 
labor for our benefit and guidance. Let us in short be 
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faithful and law-abiding citizens, such that if the 
President of our great Nation were to come to our town 
and visit any of us in our homes, he would be proud to 
look upon us as fellow citizens, and co-workers in the 
great enterprise of democracy. 


Memorial Eulogy on Warren G. Harding 


Delivered over the radio, December 10, 1923, by President 
Calvin Coolidge 
OnE of the brief poems that has touched the hearts of 
men is that wherein Leigh Hunt tells of the visit of an angel 
to earth, recording the names of ‘‘ those who love the Lord.” 
“And is my name there?” 
“Nay, not so,” replied the angel. 
“Then write me down,” he was told, ‘“‘as one who 
loves his fellow men.” 
The angel came again to show his list of those 
whom the love of God had blest 
And lo! the name of him who loved his fellow 
men led all the rest. 


It will be hard to find a better picture than this of Presi- 
dent Harding, the man we loved and mourn. He loved his 
fellow men, and because they felt it and knew it, they loved 
and trusted him. His whole life, from the knee of that 
cherished mother who had an inspired faith in him, down 
to the day when a sorrowing world laid its tributes at his 
bier, was a continuing testimony to his devotion to them 
and to their faith in him. Some will say that such a sweet 
and gentle nature could only have found its setting and 
its opportunity for service in a strange and peculiar time. 
Perhaps they are right. When he came to a position of 
authority, the world’s kings, the armies and the navies, 
the men who would have war, and the men who would not 


have peace, had long dominated the scene. Where among 
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them could place be made, could ear be found, for this 
kindly, gentle, gracious soul? 

Yet he found his place. He caught the ear of a war-tired 
world. He called our country back to paths of peace, and 
gladly it came. He beckoned the nations to come and sit 
in council. He pointed them the way to peace. He set 
example of readiness to cast away the sword from the 
arm of might. He sought for men and nations a peace— 
the only true and lasting peace—based on justice and 
right. He stood first and firm for his own country, then for 
mankind. His sincerity and frankness won to his side 
those who sensed the great truth of human brotherhood. 
So he led the way to the monumental accomplishments 
of the Washington conference on limitation of arma- 
ment. 

The same simplicity and directness marked his program 
in domestic affairs. His was the steady, strong, inspiring 
hand of guidance and helpfulness. It was never the mailed 
fist of compulsion. He knew that the greatest need of the 
world was peace with industry and production. He asked 
for these, and with them for thrift and the will to make 
good the losses that had been inflicted in the years of 
strife. He called his countrymen to set an example of 
these homely virtues, and they did. He gave without re- 
morse of his own strength, down to the tragic end. He 
rose above misunderstandings and misrepresentations, but 
he was curiously incapable of hard feeling toward those who 
were unfair with him. In a time when the minds of many 
men were prone to seize upon hurried conclusions, he held 
back and dared to take his time and thought before de- 
ciding. He was free from the pride of opinion, but strong 
in the determination of conviction. He had that calm 
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courage which could not be over-pressed, but that was 
firm and final when decision had been reached. 

He was criticized because his own country, under his 
leadership, did not move forward so fast as some wished. 
But when worn out by the struggle he had so bravely borne, 
he laid down the burden, his critics saw clearly what his 
leadership had accomplished. They saw that it had been 
a leadership forward and upward, in an era when most 
other countries were moving backward and downward. 
They saw that prosperity smiled once more on a favored 
land. They saw that prosperity and material well-being 
were somehow strangely rare in other lands. So they came 
to realize what his modest, unassuming leadership had 
wrought for his country. 

It was natural that such a character, passing from the 
stage of life, should leave the multitudes a sense of personal 
loss. Seldom indeed has any man’s death left that feeling 
among so many. He was mourned abroad and at home. 
The conviction was felt everywhere that he was one of the 
men best fitted to serve a USE OEY world in a difficult 
period of its history. 

But he was not permitted to finish his task. He broke 
and went down under its load. In the hour of sorrow for 
his loss men and women were moved to a broader charity, 
a relaxation of partisan excesses, a determination to be fair 
and moderate and reasonable. His life became, in the 
tragic sorrow of its end, a lesson in the value of simple and 
modest ways. 

We mourn him to-day and we shall mourn him so long 
as remembrance holds before us the picture of his patience, 
forbearance, faith, and Christian tolerance. These are rare 
virtues, too seldom found among the men who have the 
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strength to rise to high places. They are the virtues that 
men need to seek and cultivate in these years of stress in 
the world. They point the way to salvation for men, for 
nations, for humanity itself. We may well hope that his 
example to his own countrymen and to the world may help 
greatly to bring a spirit of charity, accord, and true fra- 
ternity whereby shall be lighted the lamp of understanding 
to show our feet into the paths of peace on earth, good will 
to men. We may well consider by what means we can show 
our appreciation and by what method we can best enshrine 
his memory. 


President Coolidge’s First Message to 
Congress 


Dec. 6, 1923. Delivered in person to a joint session of the two houses of 
Congress. Only a brief section of the address is given herewith 
SINCE the close of the last Congress the nation has lost 
President Harding. The world knew his kindness and his 
humanity, his greatness and his character. He has left his 
mark upon history. He has made justice more certain and 
peace more secure. The surpassing tribute paid to his 
memory as he was borne across the continent to rest at 
last at home revealed the place he held in the hearts of the 
American people. But this is not the occasion for extended 
reference to the man or his work. In this presence, among 
those who knew and loved him, that is unnecessary. But we 
who were associated with him could not resume together 
the functions of our office without pausing for a moment, 
and in his memory reconsecrating ourselves to the service 
of our country. He is gone. We remain. It is our duty, 
under the inspiration of his example, to take up the bur- 
dens which he was permitted to lay down, and to develop 
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and support the wise principles of government which he 
represented. 

For us peace reigns everywhere. We desire to perpetuate 
it always by granting full justice to others and requiring of 
others full justice to ourselves. 

Our country has one cardinal principle to maintain in its 
foreign policy. It is an American principle. It must be an 
American policy. We attend to our own affairs, conserve 
our own strength, and protect the interests of our own 
citizens; but we recognize thoroughly our obligation to 
help others, reserving to the decision of our own judgment 
the time, the place, and the method. We realize the com- 
mon bond of humanity. We know the inescapable law of 
service. 

Our country has definitely refused to adopt and ratify 
the covenant of the League of Nations. We have not felt 
warranted in assuming the responsibilities which its mem- 
bers have assumed. I am not proposing any change in this 
policy; neither is the Senate. The incident, so far as we are 
concerned, is closed. The league exists as a foreign agency. 
We hope it will be helpful. But the United States sees no 
reason to limit its own freedom and independence of action 
by joining it. We shall do well to recognize this basic 
fact in all national affairs and govern ourselves accordingly. 

Our foreign policy has always been guided by two princi- 
ples. The one is the avoidance of permanent political alli- 
ances which would sacrifice our proper independence. The 
other is the peaceful settlement of controversies between 
nations. By example and by treaty we have advocated 
arbitration. For nearly twenty-five years we have been a 
member of The Hague Tribunal, and have long sought the 
creation of a permanent world court of justice. I am in 
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full accord with both of these policies. I favor the estab- 
lishment of such a court intended to include the whole 
world. That is, and has long been, an American policy. 

Pending before the Senate is a proposal that this Govern- 
ment give its support to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which is a new and somewhat different plan. 
This is not a partisan question. It should not assume an 
artificial importance. The court is merely a convenient in- 
strument of adjustment to which we could go, but to which 
we could not be brought. It should be discussed with entire 
candor, not by a political but by a judicial method, without 
pressure and without prejudice. Partisanship has no place 
in our foreign relations. 

Our diplomatic relations, lately so largely interrupted, 
are now being resumed, but Russia presents notable dif- 
ficulties. We have every desire to see that great people, 
who are our traditional friends, restored to their position 
among the nations of the earth. We have relieved their 
pitiable destitution with an enormous charity. Our Gov- 
ernment offers no objection to the carrying on of com- 
merce by our citizens with the people of Russia. Our Gov- 
ernment does not propose, however, to enter into relations 
with another régime which refuses to recognize the sanctity 
of international obligations. I do not propose to barter 
away for the privilege of trade any of the cherished rights 
of humanity. I do not propose to make merchandise of any 
American principles. These rights and principles must go 
wherever the sanctions of our government go. 


The current debt and interest due from foreign govern- 
ments, exclusive of the British debt of $4,600,000,000, is 
about $7,200,000,000. I do not favor the cancellation of 
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this debt, but I see no objection to adjusting it in accordance 
with the principle adopted for the British debt. Our coun- 
try would not wish to assume the réle of an oppressive 
creditor, but would maintain the principle that financial 
obligations between nations are likewise moral obligations 
which international faith and honor require should be dis- 
charged. 


Our main problems are domestic problems. Financial 
stability is the first requisite of sound government. We can 
not escape the effect of world conditions. We cannot avoid 
the inevitable results of the economic disorders which have 
reached all nations. But we shall diminish their harm to us 
in proportion as we continue to restore our government 
finances to a secure and endurable position. This we can 
and must do. Upon that firm foundation rests the only 
hope of progress and prosperity. From that source must 
come relief for the people. 

This is being accomplished by a drastic but orderly re- 
trenchment, which is bringing our expenses within our 
means. The origin of this has been the determination of the 
American people, the main support has been the courage 
of those in authority, and the effective method has been the 
budget system. The result has involved real sacrifice by de- 
partment heads, but it has been made without flinching. 
This system is a law of the Congress. It represents your will. 
It must be maintained, and ought to be strengthened by 
the example of your observance. Without a budget system 
there can be no fixed responsibility and no constructive sci- 
entific economy. 


My Aim 


I Live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 

—G. LINNAEUS BANKS 


True Nobility 


Howe’eEr it be, it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—TENNYSON 
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Warren G. Harding 


THE presidency is becoming a task almost beyond 
the strength of man, and steps should be taken to 
relieve the President of many minor duties. Ex-presi- 
dents have. usually been short-lived. But Warren G. 
Harding in his conscientious endeavor to fulfill his 
contract with the American people, literally died in the 
harness, although still a young man (fifty-six), a victim 
to the burdens of the presidency. 

Conscientious, reverent, hard-working, human, a 
lover of his fellow men—such is the characterization of 
Harding by those who knew him best. “His career— 
all questions of politics aside—must have a peculiar 
appeal to the ‘man in the street.’ He was neither hero, 
superman nor demigod, just a plain, everyday sort of 
man, like you or any one of fifty of your acquaintances. 
He met the ever-recurring problems of daily life with 
the simple common sense of the average citizen; he 
worked hard, lived a clean life, and stood before a 
nation of 110,000,000 average Americans as an average 
American.” 

He was a man of innate kindliness, honesty, and 
simple patriotism. He was a man of friendships, and 
he was never too busy to be companionable. He had 


ideals, but his guidance came not so much from high 
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idealism as from the practical judgment and plain 
common sense of the common people. ‘His friends 
knew his nobility of character and were concerned only 
lest the people might not know it.” * 

In the presence of death, the people did know and did 
appreciate. They reviewed again, sympathetically, the 
facts about this true American,—that he was born on 
the farm, attended a country school, worked to pay his 
way through college, taught a district school, worked in 
his father’s newspaper office, was editor and owner of 
the Marion Star, and then had a long hard pull in pol- 
itics, winning confidence by his sterling qualities, until 
finally he was called to the leadership of his party and 
nation. Let us resolve to be equally honest, sincere, 
hard-working, reverent, equally determined at all times 
to do well the task at hand and equally willing to serve 
our fellows. 


Upholding American Rights 


Mr. Harding in support of the Joint Resolution Declaring a State of War 
to Exist between Germany and the United States. In the Senate, April, 
1917 
I am conscious of the impatience of the Senate to reach 
a vote on the pending joint resolution, and I do not find 
myself impelled to enter into any extended discussion of the 
matter pending; but I do realize the gravity of the moment, 
and I want to say for myself at least a few things that will 
help to avoid a wrong impression coming from the action to 

be taken by this body. 
I want those whom I am seeking to represent in this body 
1 Chief Justice William Howard Taft in The Boston Globe, Aug. 10, 1923. 
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to understand that I am not voting for war in response to 
the alleged hysteria of a subsidized and English-owned press. 
I want to take this opportunity of rescinding the charge that 
the press of the United States is either owned or subsidized 
by any foreign Power. I do not hesitate to say that I think 
the American press is the best safeguard we have to the 
American spirit and best advocate we have of our American 
liberties. 

I want it known also that I am not voting for war in re- 
sponse to the campaign of the munitions makers, for there 
has been none. 

I want especially to say, Mr. President, that I am not 
voting for war in the name of democracy. I want it known 
to the people of my State and nation that I am voting for 
war to-night for the maintenance of just American rights, 
which is the first essential to the preservation of the soul 
of this Republic. Why, Senators, perhaps it has been an 
obsession with me, but in watching the trend of events since 
the outbreak of the European War, and the endeavor to 
influence popular sentiment in this Republic, I reached a 
stage where I doubted if we had that unanimity of senti- 
ment which is necessary for the preservation of this free 
Government. We had reached a stage where seemingly we 
were without a soul. Somehow or other we had deadened 
the fires under the American melting pot and it looked as 
though we were a divided people. On the floor of this 
Senate, where above all else we ought to preach American 
unity and the maintenance of American rights, I have heard 
doctrines preached which indicated divisions and selfish 
interests, which suggested that these United States of 
America, instead of going on to the fulfillment of the splen- 
did destiny the fathers must have had in mind, were be- 
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coming a mere collocation of States, rather preferring to 
live in ease and comfort and selfish attainments than to 
know the spirit that becomes this boasted, popular Govern- 
ment. 

And so, to-night, in the grave situation that I well realize, 
with the understanding of the responsibility that goes with 
the vote, I vote for this joint resolution to make war—not a 
war thrust upon us, if I could choose the language of the 
resolution, but a war declared in response to affronts; a 
war that will at least put a soul into our American life; a 
war not for the cause of the Allies of Europe; a war not for 
France, beautiful as the sentiment may be in reviving at 
least our gratitude to the French people; not precisely a 
war for civilization, worthy and inspiring as that would be; 
but a war that speaks for the majesty of a people popularly 
governed, who finally are brought to the crucial test where 
they are resolved to get together and wage a conflict for the 
maintenance of their rights and the preservation of the 
covenant inherited from the fathers. 

I hope that out of this great tumult of the war, and our 
part therein, there will spring from Columbia’s loins the 
real American, believing in popular Government and willing 
to suffer and sacrifice, if need be, to maintain the rights of 
that Government, and the people thereunder. I believe 
that this is the great essential to the perpetuity of the 
American Republic—the maintenance of rights in confi- 
dence, absolutely without selfish interest. 

It has become the fortune of this Republic to cry “Halt!” 
to a maddened Power casting aside the obligations of civili- 
zation and the limitations of that which we look upon as 
highest humanity. I know that the task will be undertaken 
by the American people not originally committed to the 
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cause of war, but a people who will understand that when 
the Congress speaks, after due deliberation, after the 
patience which this body and this Government have exer- 
cised, the voice of the United States Congress is the voice of 
the nation, and one hundred million people will commit 
themselves to the great cause of the maintenance of just 
American rights—a thing for which the nation can well 
afford to fight, and while fighting for it put a new soul into 
a race of American people who can enthusiastically call 
themselves truly and spiritually and abidingly an American 


people. 


My Americanism 


I BELIEVE in America. I believe in America First. I be- 
lieve that America should and will join in any association of 
nations that is workable and that has the approval of the 
whole united Nation, but I believe the best service that 
America can render the world is by example rather than by 
meddling, and by deeds rather than by words. 

I believe in an Americanism that recognizes no class and 
that condemns all attempts to gain special favor, whether 
these special favors be for great and powerful money inter- 
ests or for a minority group of discontents. 

I believe in an Americanism that recognizes in the claim 
of power by a revolutionary minority the same claim of 
autocracy that is made by a czar or a kaiser. 

I believe in an Americanism that instead of reducing the 
fit and the unfit to a common level provides equal oppor- 
tunity for all to show their fitness and unfitness and to suc- 
ceed or fail according to their own merit, capacity and 
worth. 

I believe in an Americanism that comes up from the 
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people and is expressed by their will, and I oppose the anti- 
American idea that democracy is a kind of free boon 
handed down from powerful official hands or distributed 
from some possible magic source by a dictatorial govern- 
ment. 

I believe in representative government and not in the 
domination of one-man government. 

I believe in an Americanism that is willing to give first 
place to the education and the absorption into our brother- 
hood of citizenship of those who seek new homes in America 
rather than first place to suppression of free speech and of 
free thought and of free action. 

But I believe in an Americanism that when the time and 
necessity comes, and, acting on behalf of the great, steady 
majority, is capable of using a resolute hand in the name of 
Liberty, whether that resolute hand is used to punish wrong- 
doers that are rich and powerful and seek autocratic special 
privilege, or is used to restrain the ignorant plotter for 
minority control. 


The International Court of Justice 


Delivered at St. Louis, Thursday evening, June 21, 1923. This was the 
first of the public addresses delivered by Mr. Harding on the 
trip to Alaska and the West. Abridged 
My CouNTRYMEN: 

In an official journey from Washington to our great 
Territory of Alaska, our first stop halts us in your hospitable 
city, and affords an opportunity for renewed acquaintance 
and better understanding. I suppose it is a perfectly natural 
expectation that when the President travels he must stop 
and make report to the community he is seeking to serve. 
It has seemed to me that nearly every city and village from 
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the Potomac to the Pacific has bestowed an invitation and 
a tender of hospitality. I like to say to you, because in 
saying it to you I am speaking to many others in this 
marvelous age of communication, that I very genuinely re- 
gret the impossibility of accepting all of them. Quite apart 
from the personal satisfaction and renewed assurance in 
direct contact with our people, I think there is vast benefit 
in bringing the Government a little closer to the people, 
and the people a little closer to Government and close to 
those temporarily charged with official responsibility. 

The endless problems of foreign relations are relatively 
little revealed to the world. Most frequently they are more 
readily adjusted because they are not revealed, though it is 
fair to assure you that nothing of vital importance is unduly 
hidden from the people for whom the Government speaks, 
Week by week, day by day, often hour by hour, there are 
problems in our international relations which are no more 
to be avoided than the vital questions of our own relation- 
ships at home. 

In his never-to-be-forgotten Farewell Address, in which 
the first President compressed the gospel of our mutual 
interests at home and our proper relations abroad, he said: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct. And can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoinit? . . . The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas, is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 


This solemn admonition was addressed by George Wash- 
ington to his fellow countrymen one hundred and twenty- 
seven years ago. That it has been heeded scrupulously we 
are proud to assume the world believes. That we have, 
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indeed, observed good faith and have exalted justice above 
all other agencies of civilization, barring only Christianity, 
‘surely none can deny with truth. 

And we have cultivated peace, not academically and 
passively merely, but in practical ways and by active en- 
deavors. Even as Washington appended his signature to 
his most memorable and far-reaching declaration, a new 
principle had been written into the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, had been sustained by 
the Congress, at his resolute insistence, and was in full 
force and effect. That principle was arbitration, which was 
not only employed successfully at the time, but became 
from that moment an established policy of the Republic, 
from which, to this day, there has been no departure. 

Thus, clearly, by the method already operative in sub- 
stituting reason for prejudice, law for obduracy, and justice 
for passion, the Father of his Country bade us, no less than 
his contemporaries, not merely to countenance and uphold 
but actively to cultivate and promote peace. It is with 
that high purpose in mind and at heart, men and women 
of America, that I advocate participation by the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Two conditions may be considered indispensable: 

First, that the tribunal be so constituted as to appear and 
to be, in theory and in practice, in form and in substance, 
beyond the shadow of doubt, a world court and not a 
league court. 

Second, that the United States shall occupy a plane of 
perfect equality with every other power. 

There is no consequential dispute among us concerning 
the League of Nations. There are yet its earnest advocates, 
but the present administration has said, repeatedly and 
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decisively, that the league is not for us. There admittedly 
is a league connection with the world court. We cannot 
hope to get anywhere except in the frankest understanding 
of facts. The authors of the court protocol, codperating 
with a brilliant American leadership, turned to the league 
organization for the court electorate, to solve a problem in 
choosing judges heretofore unsolvable. Though I firmly be- 
lieve we could adhere to the court protocol, with becoming 
reservation, and be free from every possible obligation to 
the league, I would frankly prefer the court’s complete 
independence of the league. 

Just as frankly let me say that I have not held it seemly, 
in view of oft-repeated declaration favorable to the world 
court establishment, to say to the nations which have 
established very much what we have wished, that they 
must put aside their very commendable creation because 
we do not subscribe to its every detail, or fashicn it all 
anew and to our liking, in every specific detail, before we 
offer our assistance in making it a permanent agency of 
improved international relationship. 

Government can never successfully undertake the solution 
of a great problem unless it can frankly submit it to the 
people. It is for these reasons that I confess these objec- 
tions. I recognize the constitutional requirement of Senate 
ratification, and I believe that the tide of public sentiment 
will be reflected in the Senate. I am so eager for the ulti- 
mate accomplishment that I am interested in harmonizing 
opposing elements, more anxious to effect our helpful 
commitment to the court, than I am to score a victory for 
executive insistence. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. I did not say 
three years ago, and I do not say now, that there is no 
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element in the league organization which might be used 
advantageously in striving to establish helpful, practical 
codperation among the nations of the earth. On the con- 
trary, I recognized generally then, and perceive more pre- 
cisely now, rudiments of good in both the league and The 
Hague Tribunal. Having marked the fundamental differ- 
ence between a court of international justice, which I 
espoused, and the council set up by the league covenant, 
which I disapproved, as “the difference between a gov- 
ernment of laws and a government of men,” I said plainly 
on August 28, 1920: “‘I would take and combine all that is 
good and excise all that is bad from both organizations.” 

That is exactly what I am now proposing to do. The 
abstract principle of a world court found its genesis in The 
Hague Tribunal. The concrete application of that principle 
has been made by the league. Sound theory and admirable 
practice have been joined successfully. The court itself is 
not only firmly established but has clearly demonstrated its 
utility and efficiency. 

It is a true judicial tribunal. Its composition is of the 
highest order. None better, none freer from selfish, partisan, 
national, or racial prejudices or influences could be obtained. 
That, to the best of my information and belief, is a fact 
universally admitted and acclaimed. I care not whence the 
court came. I insist only that its integrity, its independence, 
its complete and continuing freedom be safeguarded abso- 
lutely. 

No program could be devised that would win unanimous 
approval either at home or abroad. We cannot hope to 
attain perfection or to satisfy extreme demands. The best 
and the most we can do is to appeal, let us hope success- 
fully, to reasonable minds and, with sturdy faith, be true 
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to ourselves and ready for our duties as liberty-loving, duty- 
realizing Americans. 

There are those who openly advocate our proposed 
association with the court of justice as a first step toward 
joining the League of Nations. Their number is not large, 
and they cannot hope to prevail. There are those who, in 
fear and trembling, proclaim their opinion that this mighty 
Republic should live as a hermit nation. They, too, are 
few and hold to an impossible position. Both are extremists. 

But two great groups, comprising a vast majority of our 
people, need to be considered. And between these there lies 
no difference in professed desire. I am striving for fulfill- 
ment of that expressed desire. Both urge participation of 
the United States in a world court of justice, in fulfillment 
of our age-long aspiration and in conformity with our un- 
broken tradition. They agree that to achieve its funda- 
mental purpose of substituting justice for warfare in the 
settlement of controversies between nations, such a tribu- 
nal must be its own master. The distinction between the 
two is not one of essential principle or of avowed intent, 
but one only of fact and opinion. 

There are those who hold that the creation of the existing 
court under a distinct protocol, instead of directly under 
the covenant of the league, removes every tincture of sub- 
servience or obligation. For present purposes, granting its 
correctness, there can be no real objection to clarifying the 
fact in plain, simple terms, to the end that all doubts shall 
be dispelled and that all minds shall be wholly convinced 
by ready understanding instead of being only partially 
persuaded by intricate exposition. If, as we all believe, the 
corner stone of every judicial structure is unquestioning 
faith in its integrity, I am unwilling to deprive it of any 
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particle of strength which would enhance popular respect 
for and confidence in its decisions. Surely no harm, but 
rather much good, might spring from simplification of an 
admitted condition. 

The other large group comprises those who, while 
equally earnest in advocacy of an international tribunal, 
regard the present court with suspicion because of its origin. 
This objection, for reasons which I have noted, is unim- 
portant. Indeed, from a practical viewpoint, I consider it 
a matter of distinct congratulation that there is in existence 
a body which already has justified itself, upon its merits, 
by demonstration of its character and capabilities. 

If American adherence could be made effective in the 
reconstruction of the court, with respect to its continuing 
operation, that would seem to dispose conclusively of all 
other cited apprehensions of danger from the exercise of 
any influence whatsoever, either open or furtive, by the 
League of Nations or by any other organization. 

The whole question of support or opposition on the part 
of these two controlling groups clearly resolves into a test 
of sincerity. When once American citizens have compre- 
hended that vital point, I shall have no doubt of their 
answer. 

I have taken very frank cognizance of the avowed objec- 
tions, because we have come to this very test of sincerity. 
Except for the very inconsiderable minority, which is 
hostile to any participation in world effort toward security, 
which our better impulses are ever urging, there is over- 
whelming sentiment favorable to our support of a world 
court. But I want the United States to give its influence 
to the world court already established. Since any adherence 
must be attended by reservations, I am willing to give 
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consideration to our differences at home and thereby re- 
move every threatening obstacle worth considering, so we 
may go whole-heartedly to the world with an authorized 
tender of support. 

I cannot doubt that you will accord, at least, the merit 
of simplicity and directness to what I have said. Under- 
stand clearly, I do not advocate compromise. I merely 
reiterate and stand squarely for every pledge I have made. 
I still reject as unwise, untraditional, and un-American any 
foreign political alliance or entanglement. I still “favor 
with all my heart association of free nations, animated by 
considerations of right and justice, instead of might and 
self-interest, so organized and so participated in as to 
make the actual attainment of peace a reasonable possi- 
bility.” I strongly urge adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice as the one and only existing “ agency 
of peace,” to which we can safely subscribe without violating 
the basic principles of our national being. 

I neither advance nor retreat from the position which I 
assumed in my recent message to the Senate. My sole pur- 
pose to-night has been to amplify the constructive sugges- 
tion which, at what appeared to be a proper time, I placed 
before the country for consideration and judgment. Broadly, 
and yet I trust with sufficient particularity, I have indi- 
cated ways and means for realization of our common 
aspiration. 

Further than that I shall not go. I shall not attempt to 
coerce the Senate of the United States. I shall make no 
demand upon the people. I shall not try to impose my will 
upon any body or anybody. I shall embark upon no cru- 
sade. Hereafter, from time to time, as to-night, acting 
strictly within, but to the full limit of, my constitutional 
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authority, I shall make further exposition of my matured 
views and maturing proposals, to the end that we not only 
“remind the world anew” by our words, but convince the 
world by our deeds, that we do, in fact, stand “‘ready to 
perform our part in furthering peace,” and in regaining the 
common prosperity which can come only through the 
restoration of stability in all affairs. 

But I shall not restrict my appeal to your reason. I 
shall call upon your patriotism. I shall beseech your hu- 
manity. I shall invoke your Christianity. I shall reach to 
the very depths of your love for your fellow men of what- 
ever race or creed throughout the world. I shall speak, as I 
speak now, with all the earnestness and power of the sin- 
cerity that is in me and in perfect faith that God will keep 
clear and receptive your understanding. 

I could not do otherwise. My soul yearns for peace. My 
heart is anguished by the sufferings of war. My spirit is 
eager to serve. My passion is for justice over force. My 
hope is in the great court. My mind is made up. My reso- 
lution is fixed. 


The Oregon Trail 


Delivered at Meacham, Oregon, July 3, 1923. This address is used here 
without abridgment. Every school pupil in America will appreciate its 
portrayal of the spirit of the West 

My CouNTRYMEN: 

As I stand here in the shadow of the great hills, my 
mind reverts to the placid banks of the broad Potomac. 
There, as here, to an American proud of his country and 
revering her traditions, there is much of patriotic interest, 
and between these rugged mountains and those fertile low- 
lands I find much in common. Living history records many 
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indissoluble links, to one of which it seems fitting that I 
should direct your attention to-day. 

Of the many rooms in the White House, which possess 
the peculiar charm of association with epochal happenings, 
the one most fascinating to me is that which formerly 
comprised the Cabinet room and the President’s study. 
Through its high windows one’s gaze is drawn irresistibly 
to the towering granite shaft whose very grandeur, ex- 
ceeded by no other monument in the world, admirably 
symbolizes the matchless character of George Washington. 
The beautifully carved mahogany bedposts are those upon 
which fell the eyes of Andrew Jackson when opened from 
the troubled slumber which even to this day occasionally 
falls to the lot of an over-weary President. Sunk into the 
marble mantel piece is a bronze tablet recording the cir- 
cumstance that it was in this room that Abraham Lincoln 
signed the great Emancipation Proclamation, which struck 
the shackles of slavery from millions of human beings. 

Yet another episode of hardly less importance in the 
building of our mighty Nation took place within those 
walls. Before my mind’s eye as I stood in that historic 
chamber a few days ago appeared the vivid picture. I 
beheld seated at his desk, immaculately attired, the em- 
bodiment of dignity and courtliness, John Tyler, tenth 
President of the United States. Facing him, from a chair 
constructed for a massive frame, his powerful spirit gleam- 
ing through his cavernous eyes, was the lion-visaged Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State. 

The door opened and there appeared before the amazed 
statesmen a strange and astonishing figure. It was that 
of a man of medium height and sturdy build, deep chested, 
broad shouldered, yet lithe in movement and soft of step. 
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He was clad in a coarse fur coat, buckskin breeches, fur 
leggings, and boot moccasins, looking much the worse for 
wear. But it was the countenance of the visitor, as he stood 
for an instant in the doorway, that riveted the perception 
of the two chiefs of State. It was that of a religious enthusi- 
ast, tenaciously earnest yet revealing no suggestion of 
fanaticism, bronzed from exposure to pitiless elements and 
seamed with deep lines of physical suffering, a rare combina- 
tion of determination and gentleness—obviously a man of 
God, but no less a man among men. 

Such was Marcus Whitman, the pioneer missionary hero 
of the vast, unsettled, unexplored Oregon country, who 
had come out of the West to plead that the State should 
acquire for civilization the empire that the churches were 
gaining for Christianity. 

Many of the exploits of America’s resolute sons are re- 
counted in prose and verse. How often in our youth, and 
even in later years, have we been thrilled by the story of 
how ‘“‘on through the night rode Paul Revere, through 
every Middlesex village and farm,” to call the Minute Men 
to embattle at Lexington and fire “the shot heard ’round 
the world!” How many times we have shuddered at the 
impending fate of the Shenandoah Valley with “Sheridan 
twenty miles away!” I loved the martial notes of those 
stirring verses as a boy. I love them still. 

But, when I stood in that historic room in the White 
House and my imagination depicted the simple scene, I 
could not but feel that the magnificence of Marcus Whit- 
man’s glorious deed has yet to find adequate recognition in 
any form. Here was a man who, with a single companion, 
in the dead of winter, struggled through pathless drifts 
and blinding storms, four thousand miles, with the sole aim 
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to serve his country and his God. Eighty years and eight 
months ago he was pushing grimly and painfully through 
this very pass on his way from Walla Walla to Fort Hall, 
thence, abandoning the established northern route as im- 
passable, off to the south through unknown, untrodden 
lands, past the Great Salt Lake, to Santa Fé, then hurriedly 
on to St. Louis and finally, after a few days, again on the 
home-stretch to his destination, taking as many months as 
it now takes days to go from Walla Walla to Washington. 

It was more than a desperate and perilous trip that 
Marcus Whitman undertook. It was a race against time. 
Public opinion was rapidly crystallizing into a judgment 
that the Oregon country was not worth claiming, much 
less worth fighting for; that, even though it could be ac- 
quired against the insistence of Great Britain, it would 
prove to be a liability rather than an asset. 

It is with sheer amazement that we now read the declara- 
tions of the leading men of that period. So good an Ameri- 
can, so sturdy a frontiersman, so willing a fighter, as 
General Jackson, shook his head ominously in fear lest the 
national domain should get too far outspread, and warned 
the country that its safety “lay in a compact government.” 
Senator McDuffie, of South Carolina, declared he “would 
not give a pinch of snuff for the whole territory,” and ex- 
pressed the wish that the Rocky Mountains were “an im- 
passable barrier.” Senator Dayton, of New Jersy, said 
that, with very limited exceptions, “the whole country was 
as irreclaimable and barren a waste as the Sahara desert,” 
and that malaria had carried away most of its native popu- 
lation. Even so far-seeing and staunch an advocate of 
western interests as Thomas Benton protested that the 
ridge of the Rockies should be made our western boundary, 
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and avowed that ‘on the highest peak the statue of the 
fabled God, Terminus, should be erected, never to be 
thrown down.” 

Webster, although not definitely antagonistic, was unin- 
terested and lukewarm. Years before he had pronounced 
Oregon “‘a barren, worthless country, fit only for wild 
beasts and wild men,’’ and he was not one who changed 
opinions readily. But neither was Whitman one easily 
dismayed. Encouraged by the manifest friendliness of 
President Tyler, he portrayed with vivid eloquence the 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, the magni- 
tude of the forests, the evidences of ore in the mountains, 
and the splendor of the wide valleys drained by the great 
rivers. And he did not hesitate to speak plainly, as one 
who knew, even like the prophet Daniel. 

“‘Mr. Secretary,” he declared, ‘‘you would better give all 
New England for the cod and mackerel fisheries of New- 
foundland than to barter away Oregon.” 

Then, turning to the President in conclusion, he added 
quietly but beseechingly: 

“All I ask is that you will not barter away Oregon or 
allow English interference until I can lead a band of stal- 
wart American settlers across the plains. For this I shall 
try to do.” 

The manly appeal was irresistible. He sought only the 
privilege of proving his faith. The just and considerate 
Tyler could not refuse. 

“Doctor Whitman,” he rejoined sympathetically, “your 
long ride and frozen limbs testify to your courage and your 
patriotism. Your credentials establish your character. 
Your request is granted.” 

Whitman’s strategy was true statesmanship. Substantial 
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occupation would make good the claim of the United 
States, and that was what he had initiated during his few 
days in St. Louis. A few months later he had completed an 
organization of eager souls, and led the first movement by 
wagon train across plains and mountains along this un- 
blazed trail. 

What a sight that caravan must have appeared to the 
roaming savages! And what an experience for the intrepid 
pioneers! 

More than two hundred wagons, bearing well-nigh a 
thousand emigrants, made up the party. They traveled by 
_substantially the same route that Whitman had taken when 
he first went out to Oregon; from a rendezvous near what 
is now Kansas City they moved due northwest across north- 
east Kansas and southeast Nebraska to the Platte River; 
followed the Platte to the middle of what is now Wyoming, 
thence crossing the mountains by way of the Sweetwater 
Valley and the South Platte; and from Fort Hall, following 
the well-known route, roughly paralleling the Snake River, 
into Oregon. The difficulties of the trip, involving beside 
the two hundred wagons, the care of women and children, ' 
and of considerable herds of live stock, were such that its 
successful accomplishment seems almost miraculous. 

But stern determination triumphed and the result was 
conclusive. Americans had settled the country. The coun- 
try belonged to them because they had taken it ; and in the 
end the boundary settlement was made on the line of the 
forty-ninth parallel, your great Northwest was saved, and 
a veritable empire was merged in the young Republic. 

Never in the history of the world has there been a finer 
example of civilization following Christianity. The mis- 
sionaries led under the banner of the cross, and the settlers 
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moved close behind under the star-spangled symbol of the 
Nation. Among all the records of evangelizing effort as the 
forerunner of human advancement, there is none so im- 
pressive as this of the early Oregon mission and its mar- 
velous consequences. To the men and women of that early 
day whose first thought was to carry the gospel to the 
Indians—to the Lees, the Spauldings, the Grays, the 
Walkers, the Leslies, to Fathers De Smet and Blanchet 
and De Mers, and to all the others of that glorious company 
who found that in-serving God they were also serving their 
country and their fellow men—to them we pay to-day our 
tribute; to them we owe a debt of gratitude which we can 
never pay, save partially through recognition such as you 
have accorded it to-day. 

We may reasonably do more to-day than rejoice in 
possession of the imperial domain which they revealed, 
and the life they made possible to the virile, aspiring, and 
confident Northwest. J find new assurances in recalling 
the heroism, the resolution, the will to conquer of these 
pioneers. 

I wish I might more effectively visualize them. Not 
very long ago I saw “The Covered Wagon” in the moving 
picture. Isat entranced. There was more than the pictur- 
esque, more than sorrow and discouragement, more than 
appealing characters and enthralling heroism. There was 
more than the revelation of the irresolute, who failed in 
fitness to survive, more than tragedy and comedy in their 
inseparable blend. There was more than the scouts who 
surpassed our fancies, more than nature’s relentless barriers 
revealed. Everywhere aflame was the soul of unalterable 
purpose and the commanding sturdiness of elemental 
greatness. Still more, there was determination to do them- 
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selves, not asking the Government to do, but for Govern- 
ment only to sanction or permit. 

Much the same spirit was revealed in the making of the 
Central West, where the determined pioneers builded in the 
confidence which they had in themselves. They battled 
with nature and every obstacle which they encountered, 
heroes perished without fame’s acclaim, and they con- 
quered and wrote big their part in the making of the 
greater Republic. Their victory proclaimed the strength 
of resolute purpose, and the human genius, confident in 
itself and eager to achieve on its own account. 

The lesson cannot fail to impress itself. In this test of 
self-reliant citizenship there came the rugged, militant, 
wholesome West. Greater things were wrought, larger 
accomplishment was recorded, greater victory was won in 
this wholesome, inspiring individualism than will ever 
attend paternalism or government assumption of the tasks 
which are the natural inheritance of the builders who may 
better serve for themselves. Government may well pro- 
vide opportunity, but the worth-while accomplishment is 
the privilege and the duty of men. 

I thank you from my heart for permitting me to par- 
ticipate in doing homage to those brave souls. I rejoice 
particularly in the opportunity afforded me of voicing my 
appreciation, both as President of the United States and 
as one who honestly tries to be a Christian soldier, of the 
signal service of the martyred Whitman. And finally, as 
just a human being, I wish I could find words to tell you 
how glad I am to see you all, and reflecting as you do, 
from untroubled eyes, the happiness of spirit breathed by 
your own best song: 
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There are no new worlds to conquer— 
Gone is the last frontier, 

And the steady grind of the wagon-train, 
Of the sturdy pioneer. 

But their memories live like a thing divine, 
Treasured in Heaven above, 

For the Trail that led to the storied West, 
Was the wonderful Trail of Love. 


Harding as President refused to make a determined effort 
to direct Congress. He refused to use the “big .stick.” 
He refused to use patronage as a coercive measure. It is 
interesting to note that his record of accomplishment com- 
pares favorably with those who used such methods. 

Outstanding accomplishments during the Harding adminis- 
tration were: the disarmament conference, the effective 
application of the budget system to government expendi- 
tures, tariff revision, farm credits. 

Do you see that adherence to some plan of an international 
court is directly in line with our favorable attitude toward 
arbitration and the settlement of international disputes by 
legal means instead of war? 

Would general acceptance of a world court make it possible 
to carry disarmament further, applying it to armies as 
well as navies? 

Summarize Mr. Harding’s ideals as shown in these brief 
quotations. If possible extend the list by reading more 
from his writings. Write them out in good form for 
reference, in order to compare with other American 
leaders. 


The Foot-Path to Peace 


To be glad of life because it gives you the chance to love 
and to work and to play and to look up at the stars; to be 
contented with your possessions, but not satisfied with 
yourself until you have made the best of them; to despise 
nothing in the world except falsehood and meanness, and to 
fear nothing except cowardice; to be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your disgusts; to covet nothing 
that is your neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manners; to think seldom of your enemies, 
often of your friends, and every day of Christ; and to 
spend as much time as you can, with body and with spirit, 
in God’s out-of-doors—these are little guide-posts on the 


foot-path to peace. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE 
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Woodrow Wilson 
World Vision for America and Humanity 


Wooprow WILSson, student, teacher, thinker, writer, 
and “statesman with a world vision,” was the logical 
result of years of study and reflection based upon a 
highly intellectual and literary ancestry. He was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, his grandparents having come 
from the north of Ireland to Pennsylvania in 1807. 
His father was a minister. 

For years he was a student and professor of govern- 
ment and politics. No American has come to the 
Presidency with a better theoretical grasp of the 
problems of that high office. His experience as Governor 
of New Jersey had given him an insight also into the 
field of practical politics and government. The sequel 
has proved, that he combined his theory with the usual 
American practical judgment and lofty ideals. In the 
midst of doubt and confusion, he was able to perceive 
truth and justice and to point the way into the paths 
of duty and righteousness. In a world struggle against 
the aggressions of selfish autocracy, he became the 
world spokesman of democracy and thereby further 
exalted America as the champion of liberty and public 


justice as the inalienable right of all mankind. 
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Essential Terms of Peace in Europe 


Address to the United States Senate, January 22, 1917 


THE statesmen of both of the groups of nations now 
arrayed against one another have said, in terms that could 
not be misinterpreted, that it was no part of the purpose 
they had in mind to crush their antagonists. But the 
implications of these assurances may not be equally clear 
to all—may not be the same on both sides of the water. 
I think it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth what 
we understand them to be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without 
victory. It is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be 
permitted to put my own interpretation upon it and that it 
may be understood that no other interpretation was in my 
thought. I am seeking only to face realities and to face 
them without soft concealments. Victory would mean 
peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon 
the vanquished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, 
a resentment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace 
would rest, not permanently, but only as upon quicksand. 
Only a peace between equals can last. Only a peace the 
very principle of which is equality and a common participa- 
tion in a common benefit. The right state of mind, the 
right feeling between nations, is as necessary for a lasting 
peace as is the just settlement of vexed questions of terri- 
tory or of racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations, upon which peace must be 
founded if it is to last, must be an equality of rights; the 
guarantees exchanged must neither recognize nor imply a 
difference between big nations and small, between those 
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that are powerful and those that are weak. Right must be 
based upon the common strength, not upon the individual 
strength, of the nations upon whose concert peace will 
depend. Equality of territory or of resources there of 
course cannot be; nor any other sort of equality not gained 
in the ordinary peaceful and legitimate development of the 
peoples themselves. But no one asks or expects anything 
more than an equality of rights. Mankind is looking now 
for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality 
of right among organized nations. No peace can last, or 
ought to last, which does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no right any- 
where exists to hand peoples about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were property. I take it for granted, 
for instance, if I may venture upon a single example, that 
statesmen everywhere are agreed that there should be a 
united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that 
henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of 
industrial and social development should be guaranteed to 
all peoples who have lived hitherto under the power of 
governments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to 
their own. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an 
abstract political principle which has always been held 
very dear by those who have sought to build up liberty in 
America, but for the same reason that I have spoken of the 
other conditions of peace which seem to me clearly indis- 
pensable—because I wish frankly to uncover realities. 
Any peace which does not recognize and accept this prin- 
ciple will inevitably be upset. It will not rest upon the 
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affections or the convictions of mankind. The ferment of 
spirit of whole populations will fight subtly and con- 
stantly against it, and all the world will sympathize. The 
world can be at peace only if its life is stable, and there can 
be no stability where the will is in rebellion, where there is 
not tranquillity of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, 
and of right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now 
struggling towards a full development of its resources and 
of its powers should be assured a direct outlet to the great 
highways of the sea. Where this cannot be done by the 
cession of territory, it can no doubt be done by the neu- 
tralization of direct right of way under the general guar- 
antee which will assure the peace itself. With a right 
comity of arrangement no nation need be shut away from 
free access to the open paths of the world’s commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact 
be free. The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of 
peace, equality, and coéperation. No doubt a somewhat 
radical reconsideration of many of the rules of international 
practice hitherto thought to be established may be neces- 
sary in order to make the seas indeed free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but 
the motive for such changes is convincing and compelling. 
There can be no trust or intimacy between the peoples of 
the world without them. The free, constant, unthreatened 
intercourse of nations is an essential part of the process of 
peace and of development. It need not be difficult either 
to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the govern- 
ments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agree- 
ment concerning it. 

It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of 
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naval armaments and the codperation of the navies of the 
world in keeping the seas at once free and safe. And the 
question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider and 
perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of armies 
and of all programs of military preparation. Difficult and 
delicate as these questions are, they must be faced with 
the utmost candor and decided in a spirit of real accommo- 
dation if peace is to come with healing in its wings, and 
come to stay. Peace cannot be had without concession 
and sacrifice. There can be no sense of safety and equality 
among the nations if great preponderating armaments are 
henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and 
maintained. The statesmen of the world must plan for 
peace and nations must adjust and accommodate their 
policy to it as they have planned for war and made ready 
for pitiless contest and rivalry. The question of arma- 
ments, whether on land or sea, is the most immediately 
and intensely practical question connected with the future 
fortunes of nations and of mankind. ay 
I have spoken upon these great matters without reserve 
and with the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to 
me to be necessary if the world’s yearning desire for peace 
was anywhere to find free voice and utterance. Perhaps I 
am the only person in high authority amongst all the peoples 
of the world who is at liberty to speak and hold nothing 
back. I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am speak- 
ing also, of course, as the responsible head of a great Gov- 
ernment, and I feel confident that I have said what the 
people of the United States would wish me to say. May I 
not add that I hope and believe that I am in effect speaking 
for liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and 
of every program of liberty? I would fain believe that 
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I am speaking for the silent mass of mankind everywhere 
who have as yet had no place or opportunity to speak their 
real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see to 
have come already upon the persons and the homes they 
hold most dear. 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and 
Government of the United States will join the other civilized 
nations of the world in guaranteeing the permanence of 
peace upon such terms as I have named I speak with the 
greater boldness and confidence because it is clear to every 
man who can think that there is in this promise no breach 
in either our traditions or our policy as a nation, but a 
fulfilment, rather, of all that we have professed or striven 
for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with 
one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the 
doctrine of the world: that no nation should seek to extend 
its polity over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own polity, its 
own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, una- 
fraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid en- 
tangling alliances which would draw them into competi- 
tions of power; catch them in a net of intrigue and selfish 
rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with influences in- 
truded from without. There is no entangling alliance in a 
concert of power. When all unite to act in the same sense 
and with the same purpose, all act in the common interest 
and are free to live their own lives under a common pro- 
tection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the gov- 
erned; that freedom of the seas which in international con- 
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ference after conference representatives of the United 
States have urged with the eloquence of those who are the 
convinced disciples of liberty; and that moderation of 
armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for 
order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish 
violence. 

These are American principles, American policies. We 
could stand for no others. And they are also the principles 
and policies of forward looking men and women everywhere, 
of every modern nation, of every enlightened community. 
They are the principles of mankind and must prevail. 


“Safe for Democracy”’ 


Wilson’s War Message to Congress, delivered in Joint Session, April 2, 1917. 
Five days later Congress declared that a state of war existed 


IT is a war against all nations. American ships have 
been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has 
stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and people 
of other neutral and friendly nations have been sunk and 
overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. There has 
been no discrimination. The challenge is to all mankind. 
Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. The 
choice we make for ourselves must be made with a modera- 
tion of counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting 
our character and our motives as a nation. We must put 
excited feeling away. Our motive will not be revenge or 
the victorious assertion of the physical might of the nation, 
but only the vindication of right, of human right, of which 
we are only a single champion. 

There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable of 
making; we will not choose the path of submission and 
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suffer the most sacred rights of our Nation and our people 
to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against which we 
now array ourselves are no common wrongs: they cut to 
the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave responsi- 
bilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to 
what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise that the 
Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial German 
Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the 
government and people of the United States; that it for- 
mally accept the status of belligerent which has thus been 
thrust upon it; and that it take immediate steps not only 
to put the country in a more thorough state of defense but 
also to exert all its power and employ all its resources to 
bring the Government of the German Empire to terms and 
end the war. 

Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of 
peace and justice in the life of the world as against selfish 
and autocratic power and to set up amongst the really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the observ- 
ance of those principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible or 
desirable where the peace of the world is involved and the 
freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and 
freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments 
backed by organized force which is controlled wholly by 
their will, not by the will of their people. We have seen the 
last of neutrality in such circumstances. We are at the 
beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that the 
same standards of conduct and responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and their govern- 
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ments that are observed among the individual citizens of 
civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have 
no feeling towards them but one of sympathy and friend- 
ship. It was not upon their impulse that their government 
acted in entering this war. It was a war determined upon 
as wars used to be determined upon in the old, unhappy 
days when peoples were nowhere consulted by their rulers 
and wars were provoked and waged in the interest . of 
dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men who were 
accustomed to use their fellow men as pawns and tools. 
Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor states with 
spies or set the course of intrigue to bring about some critical 
posture of affairs which will give them an opportunity to 
strike and make conquest. Such designs can be successfully 
worked out only under cover and where no one has the 
right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans of de- 
ception or aggression, carried, it may be, from generation 
to generation, can be worked out and kept from the light 
only within the privacy of courts or behind the carefully 
guarded confidences of a narrow and _ privileged class. 
They are happily impossible where public opinion com- 
mands and insists upon full information concerning all the 
nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic government could be trusted to keep faith within it 
or observe its covenants. It must be a league of honor, a 
partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals away; 
the plottings of inner circles who could plan what they 
would and render account to no one would be a corruption 
seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
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purpose and their honor steady to a common end and prefer 
the interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose be- 
cause we know that in such a government, following such 
methods, we can never have a friend; and that in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no 
assured security for the democratic governments of the 
world. We are now about to accept gauge of battle with 
this natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the 
whole force of the Nation to check and nullify its preten- 
sions and its power. We are glad, now that we see the 
facts with no veil of false pretense about them, to fight 
thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for the libera- 
tion of its peoples, the German peoples included: for the 
rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace 
must be planted upon the tested foundations of political 
liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for our- 
selves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall 
freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights 
have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom of 
nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish 
object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall 
wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, 
conduct our operations as belligerents without passion and 
ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles of 
right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for, 
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It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 
belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness because 
we act without animus, not in enmity towards a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon 
them, but only in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
government which has thrown aside all considerations of 
humanity and of right and is running amuck. We are, let 
me say again, the sincere friends of the German people, 
and shall desire nothing so much as the early re-establish- 
ment of intimate relations of mutual advantage between us 
—however hard it may be for them, for the time being, to 
believe that this is spoken from our hearts. We have 
borne with their present government through all these 
bitter months because of that friendship—exercising a 
patience and forbearance which would otherwise have been 
impossible. We shall, happily, still have an opportunity 
to prove that friendship in our daily attitude and actions 
towards the millions of men and women of German birth 
and native sympathy who live amongst us and share our 
life, and we shall be proud to prove it towards all who 
are in fact loyal to their neighbors and to the Government 
in the hour of test. They are, most of them, as true and 
loyal Americans as if they had never known any other 
fealty or allegiance. They will be prompt to stand with us 
in rebuking and restraining the few who may be of a dif- 
ferent mind and purpose. If there should be disloyalty, it 
will be dealt with with a firm hand of stern repression; but, 
if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only here and there and 
without countenance except from a lawless and malignant 
few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, Gentlemen of the 
Congress, which I have performed in thus addressing you. 
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There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacri- 
fice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this great peace- 
ful people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous 
of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. 
But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts, for democracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own govern- 
ments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peo- 
ples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free. To such a task we can dedicate 
our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other. 


A Program for World Peace 


Delivered to Congress in Joint Session, January 8, 1918 


WE entered this war because violations of right had 
occurred which touched us to the quick and made the life 
of our own people impossible unless they were corrected 
and the world secure once for all against their recurrence. 

What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing pecu- 
liar to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and safe 
to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every 
peace-loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its 
own life, determine its own institutions, be assured of 
justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of the world as 
against force and selfish aggression. 
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All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this 
interest, and for our own part we see very clearly that 
unless justice be done to others it will not be done to us. 
The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our pro- 
gram; and that program, the only possible program, as we 
see it, is this: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international under- 
standings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, out- 
side territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except 
as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement of international 
covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

4. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest points con- 
sistent with domestic safety. 

5. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of the population 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure 
the best and freest codperation of the other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and un- 
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embarrassed opportunity for the independent determina- 
tion of her own political development and national policy 
and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of 
free nations under institutions of her own choosing; and, 
more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that 
she may need and may herself desire. The treatment 
accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to 
come will be the acid test of their good will, of their 
comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their 
own interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sym- 
pathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be 
evacuated and restored, without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enjoys in common with all 
other free nations. No other single act will serve as this 
will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the 
laws which they have themselves set and determined 
for the government of their relations with one another. 
Without this healing act the whole structure and validity 
of international law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the in- 
vaded portions restored, and the wrong done to France 
by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, 
should be made secure in the interest of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

1o. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be 
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evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded 
free and secure access to the sea; and the relations of the 
several Balkan states to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees 
of the political and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the several Balkan states should be 
entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Em- 
pire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should 
be assured an undoubted security of life and an abso- 
lutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
as a free passage to the ships and commerce of all nations 
under international guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish state should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by indis- 
putably Polish populations, which should be assured a 
free and secure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small states alike. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to 
admit of any further doubt or question. An evident prin- 
ciple runs through the whole program I have outlined. It 
is the principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities, 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety 
with one another, whether they be strong or weak. 
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Unless this principle be made its foundation, no part of 
the structure of international justice can stand. The people 
of the United States could act upon no other principle; and 
to the vindication of this principle they are ready to devote 
their lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. 
The normal climax of this the culminating and final war for 
human liberty has come, and they are ready to put their 
own strength, their own highest purpose, their own integrity 
and devotion, to the test. 


No Halfway Peace 
Independence Day Address at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918 


I am happy to draw apart with you to this quiet place 
of old counsel in order to speak a little of the meaning of 
this day of our Nation’s independence. The place seems very 
still and remote. It is as serene and untouched by the 
hurry of the world as it was in those great days long ago 
when General Washington was here and held leisurely con- 
ference with the men who were to be associated with him 
in the creation of a nation. From these gentle slopes they 
looked out upon the world and saw it whole, saw it with 
the light of the future upon it, saw it with modern eyes 
that turned away from a past which men of liberated 
spirits could no longer endure. It is for that reason that 
we cannot feel, even here, in the immediate presence of 
this sacred tomb, that this is a place of death. It was a 
place of achievement. A great promise that was meant for 
all mankind was here given plan and reality. The associa- 
tions by which we are here surrounded are the inspiriting 
associations of that noble death which is only a glorious 
consummation. From this green hillside we also ought to 
be able to see with comprehending eyes the world that lies 
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around us and conceive anew the purpose that must set 
men free. 

It is significant—significant of their own character and 
purpose and of the influences they were setting afoot— 
that Washington and his associates, like the Barons at 
Runnymede, spoke and acted, not for a class, but for a 
people. It has been left for us to see to it that it shall be 
understood that they spoke and acted, not for a single 
people only, but for all mankind. They were thinking not 
of themselves and of the material interests which centered 
in the little groups of landholders and merchants and men 
of affairs with whom they were accustomed to act, in Vir- 
ginia and the colonies to the north and south of her, but of 
a people which wished to be done with classes and special 
interests and the authority of men whom they had not 
themselves chosen to rule over them. They entertained no 
private purpose, desired no peculiar privilege. They were 
consciously planning that men of every class should be free, 
and America a place to which men out of every nation 
might resort who wished to share with them the rights and 
privileges of free men. 

And we take our cue from them—do we not? We intend 
what they intended. We here in America believe our par- 
ticipation in this present war to be only the fruitage of 
what they planted. Our case differs from theirs only in 
this, that it is our inestimable privilege to concert with 
men out of every nation who shall make not only the liber- 
ties of America secure but the liberties of every other peo- 
ple as well. We are happy in the thought that we are per- 
mitted to do what they would have done had they been in 
our place. There must now be settled, once for all, what 
was settled for America in the great age upon whose in- 
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spiration we draw to-day. This is surely a fitting place 
from which calmly to look out upon our task, that we may 
fortify our spirits for its accomplishment. And this is the 
appropriate place from which to avow, alike to the friends 
who look on and to the friends with whom we have the 
happiness to be associated in action, the faith and purpose 
with which we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in 
which we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon every 
scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. On the one 
hand stand the peoples of the world—not only the peoples 
actually engaged, but many others, also, who suffer under 
mastery but cannot act; peoples of many races and in 
every part of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, 
among the rest, though they are for the moment unor- 
ganized and helpless. Opposed to them, masters of many 
armies, stand an isolated, friendless group of Govern- 
ments, who speak no common purpose, but only selfish 
ambitions of their own, by which none can profit but them- 
selves, and whose peoples are fuel 'in their hands; Govern- 
ments which fear their people, and yet are for the time 
being sovereign lords, making every choice for them and 
disposing of their lives and fortunes as they will, as well as 
of the lives and fortunes of every people who fall under 
their power—Governments clothed with the strange 
trappings and the primitive authority of an age that is 
altogether alien and hostile to our own. The Past and the 
Present are in deadly grapple, and the peoples of the 
world are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be 
final. There can be no compromise. No halfway decision 
would be tolerable. No halfway decision is conceivable. 
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These are the ends for which the associated peoples of the 
world are fighting and which must be conceded them before 
there can be peace: 

I.—The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere 
that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice dis- 
turb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently 
destroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

II.—The settlement of every question, whether of terri- 
tory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of politi- 
cal relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of 
that settlement by the people immediately concerned, and 
not upon the basis of the material interest or advantage of 
any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or 
mastery. 

III.—The consent of all nations to be governed in their 
conduct toward each other by the same principles of honor 
and of respect for the common law of civilized society that 
govern the individual citizens of all modern States in their 
relations with one another; to the end that all promises and 
covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or 
conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with im- 
punity, and a mutual trust established upon the handsome 
foundation of a mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right, and serve to 
make peace and justice the more secure by affording a 
definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and 
by which every international readjustment that cannot be 
amicably agreed upon between the peoples directly con- 
cerned shall be sanctioned. 
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These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of 
the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and 
seeking to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may 
wish with their projects for balances of power and of 
national opportunity. They can be realized only by the 
determination of what the thinking peoples of the world 
desire, with their longing hope for justice and for social 
freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carried the accents 
of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here were 
started forces which the great nation against which they 
were primarily directed at first regarded as a revolt against 
its rightful authority, but which it has long since seen to 
have been a step in the liberation of its own people as well 
as of the people of the United States; and I stand here now 
to speak—speak proudly and with confident hope—of the 
spread of this revolt, this liberation, to the great stage of 
the world itself! The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused 
forces they knew little of—forces which, once roused, can 
never be crushed to earth again; for they have at their 
heart an inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and 
of the very stuff of triumph! 


1. Does a just peace require that the aggressor in a war repair 
the damage done by the war? 

2. Since a league of nations did not operate to protect the 
smaller nations fully, was it wise to create them and let 
them attempt to go forward alone, subject to the hazards 
of a warring Europe? 

3. What would general disarmament and a permanent peace 
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program mean to the world? How much is Europe 
spending on navies, how much on armies? How much is 
America spending on the army and the navy? What part 
of the taxes raised by the United States Government is 
used for wars, past and prospective? How does this figure 
compare with the amount spent on higher education in 
America? Should America take the lead in disarmament? 


. If all nations would adopt the principle of the Monroe 


Doctrine, would not disarmament be an easy matter? 

Was Germany’s aggression and terrorism in the Great War 
really and truly a crime against humanity? Had Germany 
succeeded, would truth and justice and all better quali- 
ties have been subordinated to might and greed? 

For how long had Germany been planning this war? What 
conquests did her plans include? Was America to be 
subjugated or lived upon? Are kings and emperors fit 
national leaders, when they can plan and carry out such 
wholesale programs of crime? How had the German 
people been educated to the acceptance of such a program 
of conquest and crime? 

How fully did the final peace treaty embody the fourteen 
points enumerated in President Wilson’s message of 
January 8, 1918? 


- Note how the four great principles stated by President 


Wilson in his July 4th address are rooted squarely in the 
ideals, as you will read them, of our former national 
leaders—Roosevelt, Lincoln, Washington, and others. 

America had furnished the ideals for the opposition to Ger- 
many. That America alone should reject the league of 
nations and its promise of permanent peace must have 
been a bitter disappointment to our allies in Europe and 
to the rest of the world. Your teacher can doubtless ex- 
plain why America did not accept the league. 


To Build New Heavens 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough. 
We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the unfulfilled. 
No other marble for the floors, 
No other ivory for the doors, 
No other cedar for the beam 
And dome of men’s immortal dream. 
Here on the path of every day, 
Here on the common, human way, 
Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build new Heavens. To mould and make 
New Edens. Out of the stuff sublime 
To build Eternity in Time. 
—Trained Men. 
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William Howard Taft 
Broad-minded, Hard-working, Good-natured 


Witt14m Howarp Tart has held two positions of 
honor and trust the highest in the gift of the American 
people—President of the United States and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
These two positions were preceded by an unusually 
varied experience in public service. He had been 
prosecuting attorney, state judge, federal judge, civil 
governor of the Philippines, and Secretary of War. 
At the request of the President he had rendered further 
service in visiting Panama, Cuba, and the Philippines, 
and completed a trip around the world on which he 
held conferences leading to better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Japan, China, and Russia. 

Mr. Taft has been referred to as the most versatile 
man in American public life. Mr. Taft’s sense of 
humor, sense of fellowship and genuine humanness, 
have no doubt contributed much to his success as an 
administrator, and his success in bringing different 
sections of our country closer together. He knows the 
Philippines, the Middle-West, the far West, the South, 
the East, and he realizes that everywhere human nature 


is very much alike, — that in the main it is genuine and 
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dependable. The confidences reposed in him have been 
fully justified. He has shown not only versatility, but 
also efficiency, honesty, and an unusual ability to ab- 
sorb hard work. 

The selections chosen from Mr. Taft’s public ad- 
dresses are brief, but the attempt has been made to 
utilize his wide experience, and to show something of 
his good nature and broad charity. His writings are 
filled with evidence of his grasp of the guiding principles 
of government, and they show an attitude of mind 
which the best thought and feeling of our country 
heartily accepts as true Americanism. 


Labor and Capital 


Cooper Institute, New York City, Jan. 10, 1908 


Ir would seem, therefore, to be plainly for the benefit of 
every one to increase the amount of capital in use in the 
world, and this can only be done by maintaining the motive 
for its increase. 

Labor needs capital to secure the best production, while 
capital needs labor in producing anything. The share of 
each laborer in the joint product is affected not exactly, 
but in a general way, by the amount of capital in use as 
compared with the number of those who labor. The more 
capital in use the more work there is to do, and the more 
work there is to do the more laborers are needed. ‘The 
greater the need for laborers the better their pay per man. 
Manifestly, it is in the direct interest of the laborer that 
capital shall increase faster than the number of those who 
work. Everything, therefore, which legitimately tends to 
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increase the accumulation of wealth and its use for produc- 
tion will give each laborer a larger share of the joint result 
of capital and labor. It will be observed that the laborer 
derives little or no benefit at all from wealth which is not 
used for production. Nothing is so likely to make wealth 
idle as insecurity of invested capital and property. It 
follows, as a necessary conclusion, that to destroy the 
guaranties of property is a direct blow at the interest of the 
workingman. 


Religious Toleration 


Extracts from Addresses given at Cliff Haven, N. Y., July 7, 1909, and at 
Portland, Oregon, Oct. 31, 1909 
I THINK we are reaching a point in this country where we 
are very much more tolerant of everything and everybody 
than in the past, and where we are giving justice where 
justice ought to be given. We are no longer cherishing 
those narrow prejudices that came from denominational 
bigotry, and we are able to recognize in the past the great 
heroes of any religious Christian faith and appreciate the 
virtues they exhibited as examples for us. 

Religious tolerance is rather a modern invention. Those 
of us of Puritan ancestry have been apt to think that we 
were the inventors of religious tolerance. Well, as a matter 
of fact, what we were in favor of, if I can speak for Puritan 
ancestry, was having a right to worship God as we pleased, 
and having everybody else worship God in the same way. 
But we have worked that out now; and there has been a 
great change even in the last twenty-five years. 

I conceive it to be the duty of the President of the United 
States to welcome and encourage and support every instru- 
ment by which the standard of morals and religion in the 
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community may be elevated and maintained. It was my 
pleasure and my opportunity to take part in the dedication 
of an orthodox Congregational Church in Washington in 
the spring; my pleasure to take part in ceremonies in a 
Jewish tabernacle in Pittsburgh; to officiate at the laying 
of the corner stone of the Roman Catholic university at 
Helena, and now to take what part I may in the ceremonies 
of laying the corner stone of a Universalist Church. And I 
do it because I believe that the corner stone of modern 
civilization must continue to be religion and morality. 

Whatever the creed, we have reached a time in this 
country when the churches are growing together; when 
they are losing the bitterness of sectarian dispute; when 
they appreciate that it is necessary, in order that their 
influence be felt, that they stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the contest for righteousness. They believe in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man; and the real 
broad Christian statesman is glad to accept from every 
quarter the assistance which will elevate the people and 
lead them on in that progress that we all believe the 
American people are making. If they are not attaining 
higher moral standards, then all this material progress, all 
this advance in luxury and comfort is worth nothing. 


Americans All 


Extracts from Addresses given at Prescott, Arizona, Oct. 13, 1909, and at 
Augusta, Georgia, Nov. 8, 1909 

Now, my friends, as has been said, I can stay with you but 

a short time. You give me great courage, and give me great 

inspiration as I look into your eyes and see that you are 

deliberate men, that you are intelligent men, and that you 
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propose to exercise your suffrage in such a way as to have 
a government of law, a government that respects the vested 
rights of property, that respects the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, and a government that shall reflect credit on your 
population. 

I have passed from Boston to the west coast, down the 
west coast, and across the country again. The one thought 
that strikes a judicial mind going about this country is the 
homogeneity of the American people. We have taken in 
from abroad millions and millions of foreigners, but we have 
amalgamated them in such a remarkable way that to-day 
as you take the trip that I have taken, there is nothing that 
strikes you with the same emphasis and with the same cer- 
tainty as the persistence of the American type. We are 
not Germans, we are not Britishers, we are not Frenchmen; 
we are Americans, and we have the same ambitions, the 
same moral standards and the same love of country. I 
might also say we have the same love of our respective 
States and the same faith in the prosperity of our respec- 
tive counties and towns and cities in which we live. We 
are looking forward, looking to the future, confident that 
we can solve the serious problems that stare us in the face, 
asking no odds of anyone, but only an equal opportunity, 
and with that equal opportunity confident that we can 
achieve in the future as great victories as our fathers 
achieved in the past. 


The Principles of Our Fathers 


Washington, May 8, 1909, at the Banquet given in his Honor by the Board 
of Trade and Chamber of Commerce 


I HAVE gotten over being frightened by being told that I 
am forgetting the principles of the fathers. The principles 
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of the fathers are maintained by those who maintain them 
with reason, and according to the fitness of the thing, and 
not by those who are constantly shaking them before the 
mass of the voters when they have no application. 


North and South, Their Common Heritage 


Petersburg, Virginia, May 19, 1909 at the unveiling of the Pennsylvania 
Memorial 
Ir is forty-four years since the battle of Fort Stedman and 
the subsequent victory of the Hartranft brigade. In the 
time which has passed, the bitterness of the internecine 
struggle has passed away, and we now treasure as a com- 
mon heritage of the country the bravery and the valor of 
both sides in that controversy. A memorial which marks 
the steadfastness, the courage, and the soldierly qualities 
of the forces engaged in defense of the Union finds its 
true significance and meaning in the corresponding bravery 
and courage of those with whom the battle was fought. 
The Army of the Potomac under Grant and Meade was 
seconded and supported by a generous Government. Con- 
stant reinforcements, generous supplies of food and cloth- 
ing, needful fuel and shelter, the tender ministrations of 
physicians and nurses, and frequent communication with 
home and friends—all these abounded in the Union lines. 
It was hardly so with the Confederate forces. Scantily 
clothed, rarely on more than half-rations and for consider- 
able periods reduced to an allowance of bacon and meal 
hardly sufficient to sustain life, the long winter through 
their shivering infantry manned the ever-extending siege 
works, and made head against the vigorous assaults of the 
Union army until their depleted ranks were not longer 
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equal to the defense of their attenuated lines and they 
gave up the contest which by any other soldiers but the 
tried and seasoned veterans of the Army of Northern 
Virginia would long before have been abandoned. We 
could not dedicate this beautiful and enduring memorial 
to the volunteer soldiers of Pennsylvania with such a sense 
of its justice and appropriateness had they not been con- 
fronted by an enemy capable of resisting their assaults 
with equal valor and fortitude. Pennsylvania’s pride must 
be in the victory achieved by her men against so brave, 
resolute, and resourceful an enemy. 

That we can come here to-day and, in the presence of 
thousands and tens of thousands of the survivors of the 
gallant army of Northern Virginia and of their descendants, 
establish such an enduring monument by their hospitable 
welcome and acclaim, is conclusive proof of the uniting of 
the sections and a universal confession that all that was 
done was well done, that the battle had to be fought, 
that the sections had to be tried, but that in the end the 
result has inured to the common benefit of all. 

The men of the Army of Northern Virginia fought for a 
principle which they believed to be right and for which 
they were willing to sacrifice their lives, their homes—all, 
indeed, which men hold most dear. As we recognize their 
heroic services, so they and their descendants welcome the 
great commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the soil of Vir- 
ginia and join that commonwealth in honoring the services 
rendered by its gallant sons in the struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. The contending forces of now half a 
century ago have given place to a new North and a new 
South, and to a more enduring union in whose responsibilities 
and whose glorious destiny we equally and gratefully share. 
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One Country 


Boston, Massachusetts, September, 14, 1909 


STILL the world is making progress—our country is making 
progress. Occasionally one hears a note denouncing the 
East and calling upon the West to organize in a sectional 
way against the East, because the East is deriving more 
benefit from the governmental policy than the West, and 
at the expense of the West. 

It is difficult for one to treat such an appeal seriously. 
Throughout the country there is free trade of the freest 
character; and due to this the prosperity of the West, 
especially of the agricultural West, is even more pronounced 
than that of the East. 

Moreover, the East is too close to the Pacific Coast, too 
close to the Middle West, too close to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, because all the people of these western stretches have 
eastern ancestry and eastern associations and eastern con- 
nections, and because they have eastern capital with which 
their sections have been largely built up, and because they 
are too much assisted by eastern markets in enhancing the 
prices which their products bring, to make such an attempt 
at sectionalism successful. 

It is true that at times public questions will be given a 
local color by what is thought to be a local benefit, as 
distinguished from the general and the national benefit. 

But such attitude is generally temporary, and it takes 
but a few years of business experience, it takes but a panic 
or two, to present the most convincing evidence that in 
this country we are all in the same business boat, and that 
the prosperity of one section adds to the prosperity of 
another, and the business disaster in one section is only 
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the forerunner of business depression and disaster in an- 
other. 

I was born and brought up in the Middle West. I have 
had a New England ancestry and New England associa- 
tions. Fortune threw me out into the Pacific so that I 
know something of the feelings of the West coast. Juris- 
diction as a judge gave me a somewhat intimate knowledge 
of southern feelings and southern aspirations. 

I feel, therefore, as if I could speak with confidence in 
respect to the whole nation, and as President of the United 
States may well lift up my voice to protest against any 
effort, by whomsoever made, to arouse section against 
section, and Americans against Americans. 

Not in the history of the country since the (Civil) war 
has the feeling between the North and the South been more 
cordial and friendly than it is to-day, and a political at- 
tempt to make a cleavage between New England and the 
East on the one side and the West on the other, will be 
found to be so utterly hopeless as to confound those who 
propose it. 


“A Soft Answer Turneth Away Wrath”’ 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Sunday, September 26, 1909 


I am told that my distinguished predecessor, under the 
inspiration of an audience like this, delivered an address 
in the nature of a sermon upward of two hours in length. 
Now, he had the capacity, he had the spirit, and he had 
the mission to make such a preachment, of moral force 
and inspiration. He knew how to appeal to the best that 
is in a man and a woman, and arouse them to uplift them- 
selves to higher standards and higher ideals. But it has 
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not been given to me to exercise that great influence which 
was his and which shone forth from him as he stood before 
men upon a platform. Yet I have felt that on this Sunday 
morning it was necessary for me to make such effort as I 
could to follow him in something that may sound a bit like 
a sermon. And as sermons are begun with the quotation 
of a text, having more or less relation to what follows it, 
I am going to give you the text from Proverbs: “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger.” 

It is a text that has enforced itself upon my mind during 
the last ten years with especial emphasis, because I have 
come into contact with Oriental peoples and with those 
descended from the Latin races of Europe, and I have had 
a chance to compare their views of life and their methods 
of speech, and their social conventions and amenities with 
those of the Anglo-Saxon race. We Anglo-Saxons are, we 
admit, a great race. We have accomplished wonders in 
hammering out against odds that seemed insurmountable 
the principles of civil liberty and popular government and 
making them practical and showing to the world their 
benefits. But in so doing, and in the course of our life, it 
seems to me we have ignored some things that our fellows 
of southern climes have studied and made much of; and 
those are the forms of speech and the method of every-day 
treatment between themselves and others. 

An Oriental will tell you, in all the various beautiful forms, 
of his anxiety for your health, his respect for your character, 
his almost love of you and your family, and he will put you 
in a good humor with him and with the world, and he will 
not expect exactly that you take him literally but he will 
hope that you will understand that he has good will toward 
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you, as you have toward him. Now that, to our Anglo- 
Saxon nature, seems at first hypocritical, when probably 
you think, and perhaps rightly, that he does not care much 
about you at any rate, but he understands and hopes that 
you understand that what he means to do is to make life 
more agreeable to you and life more agreeable to him, to 
lubricate, so to speak, the wheels of society, and to make 
things move more smoothly without jarring and jolting 
the nerves of either side. At first that seems superficial 
to us, who prefer “No” and “Yes,” and abrupt methods 
and communication in the shortest and curtest sentences. 
But, my friends, we have much to learn from people of 
that kind, of courtesy and politeness. 

The truth is that a man’s life in his family, with his wife, 
with his children, with his mother, with his neighbors, is 
not made up of grandstand plays and defiance of the ele- 
ments and all that sort of thing. It is made up of a series 
of little acts, and those little acts and little self-restraints 
are what go to make up the man’s character. I agree that 
there are men, and many of them, I hope, who are a great 
deal better than they seem to be in their families and to 
their wives and to their children and to their neighbors, 
and that when exigencies arise they do betray and show 
forth elements of strength of character that ought to com- 
mend them to their fellow citizens and their families. 

But it does seem as if they were depriving their families 
and their neighbors of something in their not living up to 
that standard all the time in little things as well as in big 
things; and the truth is that if we yield to negligence in 
the little things, if we yield to the momentary desire to be 
lazy and not attentive, and not courteous to every one, so 
as to make every one feel as comfortable as possible during 
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the day, we are going to cut down that higher character 
that we assume to have under greater exigencies when we 
dre showing forth its strength. And so I say that our 
friends of the southern climes and our Oriental friends have 
touched a point in philosophy, the philosophy of life, that 
we may well learn from them, and introduce into our lives 
more courtesy and more politeness—more real, genuine 
desire to make everybody happy by the little things of 
life, which after all constitute nearly all there is in life. 

I don’t for a moment decry the necessity at times for 
speaking out and speaking out with all the emphasis pos- 
sible, but what I am urging upon you, and what I have seen 
in other countries, with the advantage of having had an 
opportunity to see both civilizations, is the added happi- 
ness that comes to the whole human race when each 
member of it in a small but effective way tries to make 
each other member whom he happens to meet happy for 
the moment, for life is made up of moments and that 
contributes to the happiness of all. 

Now, another corollary from the text which I would 
like to draw, is that we ought to ascribe to our neighbors 
and to those with whom we come in contact, or with respect 
to whose action we have to express an opinion—we ought 
to ascribe as high motives as we can. We ought to avoid 
this acrimonious discussion, that consigns everybody who 
is opposed to our view to perdition, and to having the most 
corrupt motives, and that ascribes to those who stand with 
us only the purest. Life is too valuable to waste in anger 
and hatred, and the charging and denunciation of our fellow- 
men when they don’t deserve it. 


é 
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Popular Government 


From an Address at City Hall Park, Fresno, California, Oct. 10, 1909 


POPULAR government we all approve of, though sometimes 
I don’t think we know exactly why we do approve it. I 
think frequently we mistake ends for means. We talk 
about liberty as something to be secured as an end. We 
think of popular government as something to be secured as 
an end. Well, neither is true. Liberty is a means in the 
pursuit of happiness. Popular government we have be- 
cause we believe in the long run that it is the best govern- 
ment, that it is the government which makes most people 
happy, and the reason is this: That in the long run the 
interests of any particular class, and by that I mean those 
people who are affected by the same set of circumstances, 
can by representation in the government be better trusted 
to look after their own interests than any other class can 
be trusted to look after those interests, no matter how 
altruistic that class. So that if every class is represented, 
assuming that each class has intelligence enough to know 
its own interest, we can count on that being a better 
government than a government by one or a few or only 
a particular class. 

That is a popular government, but you cannot run a 
popular government merely by calling it so. You must 
have some means of determining what shall direct the 
course of government; what shall decide. That is the 
majority. I do not know any other method in a popular 
government. We do have checks. We do have indirect 
means of giving expression to that vote of the majority, 
but when you get down to the basis, it is the control of 
the majority. Now you cannot have a decent, popular 
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government unless that majority can conquer itself; that 
is, unless that majority exercises the self-restraint that 
men with great power ought to exercise if it is to be exer- 
cised justly, you cannot have popular government. 

And why? Well, take instances. I am not going into 
the various parts of the world, but I could call your atten- 
tion, if it were not that I am in a responsible position now 
with respect to foreign countries, and must speak with 
care—I could call your attention to a good many instances 
where those who are in favor of popular government, and 
who, if I may use the expression, pull the tail feathers out 
of the eagle in deifying liberty and apostrophizing every- 
thing that we hold dear, think just as soon as they become 
a majority that that gives them the right to control the 
minority absolutely, and if the minority show any disposi- 
tion to question it they send them to jail. What is the 
effect of that? They say this is popular rule; this is the 
rule of the majority. So what does the minority do? Why 
the minority says, ‘We will take to the woods,” and they 
do take to the woods. 

And so we have that system that alternates between an 
election and a revolution and a revolution and an election, 
and they call that popular government. Now, why is it 
that it works that way? It is because the majority and 
the minority do not govern themselves and do not exercise 
that self-restraint without which popular government is 
absolutely impossible. And that is the application of the 
text that comes home to me in thinking and dealing with 
these countries that are struggling for popular government. 
A minority that is beaten in the election cannot stand the 
defeat. It has to go to the woods. They are not good 
losers, and the majority are not good winners. 
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Popular government is a most difficult thing to establish. 
We have had to hammer it out in a thousand years of 
Anglo-Saxon suffering and controversy and contest. And 
now it rests, where? It rests in the common sense and 
the self-restraint of the American people. It rests in the - 
knowledge of the majority that it must keep within the 
_ checks of the law and the Constitution if the Government 
is to be preserved. And it must rest in the view of the 
minority that it is much more important that the Govern- 
ment should be sustained than that the minority should 
have for the time being control or a voice in the Govern- 
ment. It rests in the knowledge of the majority that the 
rights of the minority and the individuals of that minority 
are exactly as sacred as the rights of the individuals of the 
majority. 


Education and Character 


Address to the Students of the State Institute and College at Columbus, 
: Miss., Nov. 2, 1909 

I THINK the most important education that we have is the 
education which now I am glad to say is being accepted as 
the proper one, the one which ought to be most widely 
diffused,—that industrial, vocational education which puts 
young men and young women in a position from which 
they can by their own efforts work themselves to inde- 
pendence. And I am glad to know that that principle 
obtains here in its best sense, and I am glad to congratulate 
these young women on the opportunity which this great 
institution affords them to carve out their future and their 
own happiness. 

I know it is generally supposed that those who inherit 
wealth are in the best situation for a future happy life— 
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I mean in this world—but I venture to think that the best 
legacy that can be left to a young man is a good education 
and a good character. The necessity that he is under of 
getting out to hustle is an advantage which he does not 
appreciate when he is going through the process, but after 
he has won success and looks back and compares his life with 
that of the men who, when they entered life had money 
and means to support themselves, and enjoy themselves, 
he will be convinced of the great advantage that fate gave 
him when it did not give him a fortune or a competence. 
The same thing is true with respect to the young women 
who are given a fair chance in life to earn and carve out 
their own futures. 


A World Court of Arbitration 


Delivered at the Banquet of the American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, Washington, D.C., December 17, 1910 


To say that one is in favor of peace is not much more 
startling than to say. that one is in favor of honesty, in 
favor of virtue, in favor of good, and opposed to evil. That 
from which the world can derive the most benefit is a 
practical suggestion leading to more permanent peace. 

Meantime, however, I am strongly convinced that the 
best method of ultimately securing disarmament is the 
establishment of an international court and the develop- 
ment of a code of international equity which nations will 
recognize as affording a better method of settling inter- 
national controversies than war. We must have some 
method of settling issues between nations, and if we do 
not have arbitration we shall have war. 

What teaches nations and peoples the possibility of 
permanent peace is the ‘actual settlement of controversies 
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by courts of arbitration. The settlement of the Alabama 
controversy by the Geneva arbitration, the settlement of 
the seals controversy by the Paris Tribunal, the settlement 
of the Newfoundland fisheries controversy by The Hague 
Tribunal are three great substantial steps toward permanent 
peace, three facts accomplished that have done more for 
the cause than anything else in history. 

War has not disappeared and history will not be free 
from it for years to come, but the worst pessimist cannot 
be blind to the fact that in the last twenty-five years long 
steps have been taken in the direction of the peaceful 
settlement of international controversies, and the establish- 
ment of a general arbitral court for all nations is no longer 
the figment of the brain of a dreamy enthusiast. 


Liberty Under Law 


University of Rochester, Spring, 1921, under the Auspices of the Cutler 
Lecture Foundation 


Our Constitution has been called too individualistic. It 
rests on personal liberty and the right of property. In the 
last analysis, personal liberty includes the right of property 
as it includes the right of contract and the right of labor. 
Our primary conception of a free man is one who can enjoy 
what he earns, who can spend it for his comfort or pleasure 
if he would, who can save it and keep it for his future use 
and benefit if he has the foresight and self-restraint to do 
so. This is the right of property. Upon this right rests 
the motive of the individual which makes the world ma- 
terially to progress. Destroy it and material progress 
ceases. Until human nature becomes far more exalted in 
moral character and self-sacrifice than it is to-day, the 
motive of gain is the only one which will be constant to 
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induce industry, saving, invention, and organization, which 
will effect an increase in production greater than the in- 
crease in population. Indeed, without it, production will 
decrease and so will the population, because starvation and 
disease will reduce it. With material progress, advance is 
possible in education and intelligence, in art, in morality 
and religion, in the spiritual. To such advance we must 
look for the antidote for the poison of crass materialism, 
of the selfish and cruel pursuit of wealth, of the ignoble 
lassitude of luxury and the evils of plutocracy. But these 
evils must not blind us, as they do blind many well-inten- 
tioned, dreamy reformers, to the fact that personal liberty 
and the right of property are indispensable to any possible 
useful progress of society. 

We must stop attempting to reform people by whole- 
sale. It is the individual upon whom our whole future 
progress depends. In giving and securing scope for his 
ambition, energy, and free action our constitutional system 
has its chief merit, whatever would-be reformers say. 

It goes without saying that if the government of the 
people would save itself it must secure to the individual 
person the education indispensable to his exercise of wide 
and wise discretion as a constituent member of the govern- 
ment. Our public school system is one of the foundation 
rocks of our community and, in theory at least, has always 
been declared by us to be so. It is not possible to give 
every man and woman a university education or even a 
secondary education, but it is possible to give him a 
thorough primary or common school education upon which, 
in the university of his life experience, he can build, as 
many of our greatest men have builded before him. 

We have always prided ourselves on our public schools; 
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but we had a great shock to that pride when we examined 
the statistics of illiteracy revealed by the rigid examina- 
tion of men enlisted or drafted into the army for the late 
war. We found a most distressing number of men who 
could not read or write among the native whites of our 
citizenship. . 

It is notorious, too, that our teachers are not properly 
paid, and that, therefore, they are not properly prepared 
to teach. We have a heavy task before us but we must 
do it. Not only is there this large number of native whites, 
but the negroes and the foreign born greatly increase the 
number needing especial attention. It is so great a work 
that the agency of the National Government must be 
invoked to help in some practical and unobstructing way. 
In the wealthier States such aid is unnecessary, but in the 
States where illiteracy is more prevalent, public funds are 
not so available from state resources and national assist- 
ance may be properly extended. The standard of agricul- 
ture in this country has been distinctly raised by the work 
of the Federal Agricultural Department, although the 
Federal Government has no constitutional control of agri- 
culture. Why may we not have the standard of thorough- 
ness improved in the common school system by federal 
activity even though the central Government has no direct 
authority in matters of education? 

With the native born as well as with the foreign born 
we must inculcate Americanism in its true sense. The 
greatness of the country, the good it does its citizens, the 
freedom it secures them, the equality of Opportunity evi- 
dent in the success of the humblest born and the leader- 
ship of the self-made, must all be enforced as a basis of 
grateful love of the country. But more than all should be 
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pressed into the mind and soul of each boy and each girl 
that he or she is the country, and that as he or she shall 
pursue an honest, independent, industrious moral life, he 
or she will be making for a greater America. 

The Great War relieved the minds of many who had come 
to think that our great prosperity and our increase in wealth, 
and the spread in all classes of creature comforts to the 
point of making former luxuries necessities, had sapped 
the foundations of love of country and the spirit of patriotic 
self-sacrifice in our youth. The great world struggle evoked 
the spirit of ’76 and ’61 from the young men and women of 
our country in a thrilling way and the selfishness and love 
of comfort disappeared in the triumphant energy and 
courage and effectiveness of Young America. 


1. Do you see from the quotations given why Mr. Taft is 
often referred to as “the broad-minded, the tolerant?” 
2. How do you account for the difficulties of toleration be- 
tween capital and labor, 
between races, 
between religions, 
between sections, 
between neighborhoods, 
between schools or colleges? 
3. Which is most difficult for you? 
4. How can you increase your toleration in any particular 
case? 
5. Toleration is claimed as an American principle. It must 
be a plank in any platform for one hundred per cent American- 


ism. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Gicanric figure of a mighty age! 
How shall I chant the tribute of thy praise, 
As statesman, soldier, scientist, or sage? 
Thou wert so great in many different ways. 
And yet in all there was a single aim— 
To fight for truth with sword and tongue 
and pen! 
In wilderness, as in the halls of fame, 
Thy courage made thee master over men, 
Like some great magnet, that from distant poles 
Attracts the particles and holds them fast, 
So thou didst draw all men, and fill their souls 
With thy ideals—naught caring for their past, 
Their race or creed. There was one only test: 
To love our country and to serve it best. 


—LEoN HUHNER 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
Vigorous Americanism and a Square Deal 


FORCED to fight against a weak constitution for his very 
life, Theodore Roosevelt chose to do so out-of-doors 
and on a western cattle-ranch. The climate and the life 
he led there enabled him to build up not only a vigorous 
constitution, but also to establish habits which kept 
him in robust health. He was ever quick to champion 
the right as he saw it, resourceful in accomplishing 
worthwhile ends, and never to be turned aside in his 
determination to accomplish a chosen end. There was 
never doubt even among his political opponents, as to 
the loyalty of his purposes nor the sterling quality of 
his character. In his foreign policy, his aim was that 
American rights should be respected and that the 
weight of American influence should always be thrown 
on the side of right and public justice. He did not 
know the meaning of fear. He believed in work and in 
play, in home and family and children, in his country 
and his countrymen, in vigorous Americanism and a 
“square deal”’ for all men and all nations. 


Our Responsibilities as a Nation 
Inaugural Address delivered at Washington, March 4, 1905 


My FELitow CITIZENS: 
No people on earth have more cause to be thankful 


than ours, and this is said reverently, in no spirit of boast- 
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fulness in our own strength, but with gratitude to the 
Giver of Good, who has blessed us with the conditions 
which have enabled us to achieve so large a measure of 
well-being and of happiness. To us as a people it has 
been granted to lay the foundations of our national life in 
a new continent. We are the heirs of the ages, and yet we 
have had to pay few of the penalties which in old countries 
are exacted by the dead hand of a bygone civilization. We 
have not been obliged to fight for our existence against any 
alien race; and yet our life has called for the vigor and effort 
without which the manlier and hardier virtues wither 
away. Under such conditions it would be our own fault if 
we failed; and the success which we have had in the past, 
the success which we confidently believe the future will 
bring, should cause in us no feeling of vainglory, but rather 
a deep and abiding realization of all which life has offered 
us; a full acknowledgment of the responsibility which is 
ours; and a fixed determination to show that under a free 
government a mighty people can thrive best, alike as 
regards the things of the body and the things of the soul. 

Much has been given to us, and much will rightfully be 
expected from us. We have duties to others and duties to 
ourselves; and we can shirk neither. We have become a 
great nation, forced by the fact of its greatness into rela- 
tions with the other nations of the earth; and we must be- 
have as beseems a people with such responsibilities. Toward 
all other nations, large and small, our attitude must be 
one of cordial and sincere friendship. We must show not 
only in our words but in our deeds that we are earnestly 
desirous of securing their good will by acting toward them 
in a spirit of just and generous recognition of all their 
rights. But justice and generosity in a nation, as in an 
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individual, count most when shown not by the weak but 
by the strong. While ever careful to refrain from wronging 
others, we must be no less insistent that we are not wronged 
ourselves. We wish peace; but we wish the peace of justice, 
the peace of righteousness. We wish it because we think it 
is right and because we are unafraid. No weak nation that 
acts manfully and justly should ever have cause to fear us, 
and no strong power should ever be able to single us out 
as a subject for insolent aggression. 

Our relations with the other Powers of the world are 
important; but still more important are our relations 
among ourselves. Such growth in wealth, in population, 
and in power, as this nation has seen during the century 
and a quarter of its national life is inevitably accompanied 
by a like growth in the problems which are ever before every 
nation that rises to greatness. Power invariably means 
both responsibility and danger. Our forefathers faced 
certain perils which we have outgrown. We now face other 
perils, the very existence of which it was impossible that 
they should foresee. Modern life is both complex and 
intense, and the tremendous changes wrought by the ex- 
traordinary industrial development of the last half cen- 
tury are felt in every fiber of our social and political being. 
Never before have men tried so vast and formidable an 
experiment as that of administering the affairs of a conti- 
nent under the form of a democratic republic. 

The conditions which have told for our marvelous ma- 
terial well-being, which have developed to a very high degree 
our energy, self-reliance, and individual initiative, have also 
brought the care and anxiety inseparable from the accumu- 
lation of great wealth in industrial centers. Upon the 
success of our experiment much depends; not only as re- 
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gards our own welfare, but as regards the welfare of man- 
kind. If we fail, the cause of free self-government through- 
out the world will rock to its foundations; and therefore 
our responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the world as it 
is to-day and to the generations yet unborn. There is no 
good reason why we should fear the future but there is 
every reason why we should face it seriously, neither hiding 
from ourselves the gravity of the problems before us nor 
fearing to approach these problems with the unbending, 
unflinching purpose to solve them aright. 

Yet, after all, though the problems are new, though the 
tasks set before us differ from the tasks set before our 
fathers who founded and preserved this Republic, the 
spirit in which these tasks must be undertaken and these 
problems faced, if our duty is to be well done, remains 
essentially unchanged. We know that self-government is 
difficult. We know that no people need such high traits of 
character as that people which seeks to govern its affairs 
aright through the freely expressed will of the freemen who 
compose it. But we have faith that we shall not prove false 
to the memories of the men of the mighty past. They did 
their work, they left us the splendid heritage we now enjoy. 
We in our turn have an assured confidence that we shall 
be able to leave this heritage unwasted and enlarged to our 
children and our children’s children. To do so we must 
show, not merely in great crises, but in the everyday affairs 
of life, the qualities of practical intelligence, of courage, of 
hardihood and endurance, and above all. the power of 
devotion to a lofty ideal, which made great the men who 
founded this Republic in the days of Washington, which 
made great the men who preserved this Republic in the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Our Foreign Policy and the Monroe Doctrine 


THE steady aim of this Nation, as of all enlightened 
nations, should be to strive to bring ever nearer the day 
when there shall prevail throughout the world the peace of 
justice. There are kinds of peace which are highly unde- 
sirable, which are in the long run as destructive as any war. 
Tyrants and oppressors have many times made a wilderness 
and called it peace. Many times peoples who were slothful 
or timid or shortsighted, who had been enervated by ease 
or by luxury, or misled by false teachings, have shrunk in 
unmanly fashion from doing duty that was stern and that 
needed self-sacrifice, and have sought to hide from their 
own minds their shortcomings, their ignoble motives, by 
calling them love of peace. 

The peace of tyrannous terror, the peace of craven weak- 
ness, the peace of injustice—all these should be shunned 
as we shun unrighteous war. The goal to set before us as a 
nation, the goal which should be set before all mankind, is 
the attainment of the peace of justice, of the peace which 
comes when each nation is not merely safeguarded in its 
own rights, but scrupulously recognizes and performs its 
duty toward others. Generally peace tells for righteousness; 
but if there is conflict between the two, then our fealty is 
due first to the cause of righteousness. Unrighteous wars 
are common, and unrighteous peace is rare; but both 
should be shunned. The right of freedom and the re- 
sponsibility for the exercise of that right cannot be divorced. 
One of our great poets has well and finely said that freedom 
is not a gift that tarries long in the hands of cowards. 
Neither does it tarry long in the hands of those too slothful, 
too dishonest or too unintelligent to exercise it. The 
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eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty must be exer- 
cised, sometimes to guard against outside foes; although of 
course far more often to guard against our own selfish or 
thoughtless shortcomings. 

If these self-evident truths are kept before us, and only 
if they are so kept before us, we shall have a clear idea of 
what our foreign policy in its larger aspects should be. It 
is our duty to remember that a nation has no more right 
to do injustice to another nation, strong or weak, than an 
individual has to do injustice to another individual; that 
the same moral law applies in one case as in the other. 
But we must also remember that it is as much the duty of 
the Nation to guard its own rights and its own interests as 
it is the duty of the individual so to do. Within the Nation 
the individual has not delegated this right to the State, 
that is, to the representative of all the individuals, and it 
is a maxim of the law that for every wrong there is a 
remedy. But in international law we have not advanced by 
any means as far as we have advanced in municipal law. 
There is as yet no judicial way of enforcing a right in 
international law. When one nation wrongs another or 
wrongs many others, there is no tribunal before which the 
wrongdoer can be brought. Either it is necessary supinely 
to acquiesce in the wrong, and thus put a premium upon 
brutality and aggression, or else it is necessary for the 
aggrieved nation valiantly to stand up for its rights. 

Until some method is devised by which there shall be a 
degree of international control over offending nations, it 
would be a wicked thing for the most civilized powers, for 
those with most sense of international obligations and 
with keenest and most generous appreciation of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, to disarm. If the great 
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civilized nations of the present day should completely dis- 
arm, the result would mean an immediate recrudescence of 
barbarism in one form or another. Under any circum- 
stances a sufficient armament would have to be kept up to 
serve the purposes of international police; and until inter- 
national cohesion and the sense of international duties and 
rights are far more advanced than at present, a nation 
desirous both of securing respect for itself and of doing 
good to others must have a force adequate for the work 
which it feels is allotted to it as its part of the general 
world duty. Therefore it follows that a self-respecting, just, 
and far-seeing nation should on the one hand endeavor by 
every means to aid in the development of the various move- 
ments which tend to provide substitutes for war, which 
tend to render nations in their actions toward one another, 
and indeed toward their own peoples, more responsive to 
the general sentiment of humane and civilized mankind; 
and on the other hand that it should keep prepared, while 
scrupulously avoiding wrongdoing itself, to repel any 
wrong, and in exceptional cases to take action which in a 
more advanced stage of international relations would come 
under the head of the exercise of the international police. 
A great free people owes it to itself and to all mankind 
not to sink into helplessness before the powers of evil. 
We are in every way endeavoring to help on, with cordial 
good will, every movement which will tend to bring us into 
more friendly relations with the rest of mankind. In pur- 
suance of this policy, I shall shortly lay before the Senate 
treaties of arbitration with all powers which are willing 
to enter into these treaties with us. It is not possible at this 
period of the world’s development to agree to arbitrate all 
matters, but there are many matters of possible difference 
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between us and other nations which can be thus arbitrated. 
Furthermore, at the request of the Interparliamentary 
Union, an eminent body composed of practical statesmen 
from all countries, I have asked the Powers to join with 
this Government in a second Hague conference, at which 
it is hoped that the work already so happily begun at The 
Hague may be carried some steps further toward comple- 
tion. This carries out the desire expressed by the first 
Hague conference itself. 

It is not true that the United States feels any land 
hunger or entertains any projects as regards the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere save such as are for 
their welfare. All that this country desires is to see the 
neighboring countries stable, orderly, and prosperous. Any 
country whose people conduct themselves well can count 
upon our hearty friendship. If a nation shows that it 
knows how to act with reasonable efficiency and decency in 
social and political matters, if it keeps order and pays its 
obligations, it need fear no interference from the United 
States. Chronic wrongdoing, or an impotence which results 
in a general loosening of the ties of civilized society, may in 
America, as elsewhere, ultimately require intervention by 
some civilized nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the 
adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine may 
force the United States, however reluctantly, in flagrant 
cases of such wrongdoing or impotence, to the exercise of an 
international police power. 

If every country washed by the Caribbean Sea would 
show the progress in stable and just civilization which with 
the aid of the Platt amendment Cuba has shown since our 
troops left the island, and which so many of the republics 
in both Americas are constantly and brilliantly showing, 
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all questions of interference by this Nation with their 
affairs would be at an end. Our interests and those of our 
southern neighbors are in reality identical. They have 
great natural riches, and if within their borders the reign 
of law and justice obtains, prosperity is sure to come to 
them. While they thus obey the primary laws of civilized 
society, they may rest assured that they will be treated by 
us in a spirit of cordial and helpful sympathy. We would 
interfere with them only in the last resort, and then only if 
it became evident that their inability or unwillingness to do 
justice at home and abroad had violated the rights of the 
United States or had invited foreign aggression to the 
detriment of the entire body of American nations. It is a 
mere truism to say that every nation, whether in America 
or anywhere else, which desires to maintain its freedom, its 
independence, must ultimately realize that the right of 
such independence cannot be separated from the responsi- 
bility of making good use of it. 

In asserting the Monroe Doctrine, in taking such steps 
as we have taken in regard to Cuba, Venezuela, and Pana- 
ma, and in endeavoring to circumscribe the theater of war 
in the Far East, and to secure “‘the open door” in China, 
we have acted in our own interest as well as in the interest 
of humanity at large. There are, however, cases in which, 
while our own interests are not greatly involved, strong 
appeal is made to our sympathies. Ordinarily it is very 
much wiser and more useful for us to concern ourselves 
with striving for our own moral and material betterment 
here at home than to concern ourselves with trying to 
better the condition of things in other nations. We have 
plenty of sins of our own to war against, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances we can do more for the general up- 
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lifting of humanity by striving with heart and soul to put 
a stop to civic corruption, to brutal lawlessness, and violent 
race prejudices, here at home, than by passing resolutions 
about wrongdoing elsewhere. 

Nevertheless there are occasional crimes committed on 
so vast a scale and of such peculiar horror as to make us 
doubt whether it is not our manifest duty to endeavor at 
least to show our disapproval of the deed and our sym- 
pathy with those who have suffered by it. The cases 
must be extreme in which such a course is justifiable. There 
must be no effort made to remove the mote from our 
brother’s eye if we refuse to remove the beam from our own. 
But in extreme cases action may be justifiable and proper. 

What form the action shall take must depend upon the 
circumstances of the case; that is, upon the degree of the 
atrocity and upon our power to remedy it. The cases in 
which we could interfere by force of arms as we interfered 
to put a stop to intolerable conditions in Cuba are necessa- 
rily very few. Yet it is not to be expected that a people like 
ours, which in spite of certain very obvious shortcomings, 
nevertheless as a whole shows by its consistent practice its 
belief in the principles of civil and religious liberty and of 
orderly freedom, a people among whom even the worst 
crime, like the crime of lynching, is never more than 
sporadic, so that individuals and not classes are molested in 
their fundamental rights—it is inevitable that such a 
nation should desire eagerly to give expression to its horror 
on an occasion like that of the massacre of the Jews in Kishe- 
nef, or when it witnesses such systematic and long-extended 
cruelty and oppression as the cruelty and oppression of. 
which the Armenians have been the victims and which have 
won for them the indignant pity of the civilized world. 
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Even where it is not possible to secure in other nations 
the observance of the principles which we accept as axio- 
matic, it is necessary for us firmly to insist upon the rights 
of our own citizens without regard to their creed or race; 
without regard to whether they were born here or born 
abroad. 


1. Is the dream of righteousness and fairness among men to 
be finally realized or is it to remain merely a dream? 
May we in time hope to do away with selfishness, jealousy, 
unfounded suspicion, uncharitable gossip—with lying, 
cheating, grafting, robbing? May we not hope to replace 
these by industry, honesty, thrift, sympathy, and a spirit 
of righteousness and fairness in all things, private as 
well as public? If this is ever accomplished it will be 
through the schools and their work in building up a fine 
set of ideals. The Roosevelt standards, the American 
standards, shall finally prevail. Right will make might in 
private as well as in public affairs. Will you do your part? 
How can you do your part? 

2. The Monroe Doctrine was worked out by John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, and expressed in the message 
of President Monroe. The purpose was the protection of 
the weaker South American republics. Has the doctrine 
ever been abused or used for selfish purposes? Can you 
show that our liberation of Cuba and later treatment of 
Cuba has been in keeping with the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

3. In international law, has the American influence as a whole 
always been for right and public justice? Your teacher 
may be able to give several illustrations. 

4. With the help of the teacher, make a list of instances of 
arbitration between nations. Learn what The Hague 
Tribunal has been able to accomplish. 


The Need for Men 


GoD give us men! The time demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 


For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps! 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps. 


J. G. HoLtanp 
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William McKinley 


LET us ever remember that our interest is in concord, 
not conflict; and that our real eminence rests in the vic- 
tories of peace, not those of war. We hope that all who 
are represented here may be moved to higher and nobler 
efforts for their own and the world’s good, and that out 
of this city may come not only greater commerce and 
trade for us all, but, more essential than these, relations 
of mutual respect, confidence, and friendship which will 
deepen and endure. Our earnest prayer is that God will 
graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness, and peace to 
all our neighbors, and like blessings to all the peoples and 


powers of earth. 
Buffalo, N. Y., September 5, rgo1 


James A. Garfield 


THESE pioneers knew well that the three great forces 
which constitute the strength and glory of a free govern- 
ment are the family, the school, and the church. These 
three they planted here, and they nourished and cherished 
them with an energy and devotion scarcely equalled in 
any other quarter of the world. On this height were 
planted in the wilderness the symbols of this trinity of 
powers; and here, let us hope, may be maintained forever 
the ancient faith of.our fathers in the sanctity of the home, 
the intelligence of the school, and the faithfulness of the 
church. Where these three combine in prosperous union, 
the safety and prosperity of the Nation are assured. The 
glory of our country can never be dimmed while these 
three lights are kept shining with an undimmed lustre. 
September 16, 1873 
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The Happy Man 


How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Who hath his life from rumors freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great. 


That man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


—Sir HENRY Wotton 
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Grover Cleveland 
Honesty, Integrity, and Plain Speaking 


GROVER CLEVELAND entered public service rather late 
in life. But the American people were quick to recog- 
nize in him the substantial American virtues. He was 
plain-spoken, but his honesty, integrity, and high ideals 
of public service gave him following and influence. He 
was elected to office in city, state, and nation as candi- 
date of a minority party, because the people believed 
in him. And the people were right, as was proven by his 
unselfish service, his power to see clearly into the issues 
before him, and his prompt and vigorous action after a 
decision had been reached. 


Public Duty 


Extracts from Cleveland’s First Inaugural Address, delivered March 4, 1885 


But he who takes the oath to-day to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, only 
assumes the solemn obligation which every patriotic citizen 
—on the farm, in the workshop, in the busy marts of trade, 
and everywhere—should share with him. The Constitution 
which prescribes his oath, my countrymen, is yours; the 
government you have chosen him to administer for a time 


is yours; the suffrage which executes the will of freemen is 
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yours; the laws and the entire scheme of our civil rule, 
from the town meeting to the state capitals and the 
national capital, is yours. Your every voter, as surely as 
your chief magistrate, under the same high sanction, 
though in a different sphere, exercises a public trust. Nor 
is this all. Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant 
watch and close scrutiny of its public servants and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and usefulness. 
Thus is the people’s will impressed upon the whole frame- 
work of our civil polity—municipal, state, and federal; 
and this is the price of our liberty and the inspiration of 
our faith in the Republic. 

It is the duty of those serving the people in public place 
to closely limit public expenditures to the actual needs of 
the government, economically administered, because this 
bounds the right of the Gove nment to exact tribute from 
the earnings of labor or the property of the citizen, and 
because public extravagance begets extravagance among 
the people. We should never be ashamed of the simplicity 
and prudential economies which are best suited to the 
operation of a republican form of government and most 
compatible with the mission of the American people. 
Those who are selected for a limited time to manage public 
affairs are still of the people, and may do much by their 
example to encourage, consistently with the dignity of their 
official functions, that plain way of life which among their 
fellow citizens aids integrity and promotes thrift and 
prosperity. 

The genius of our institutions, the needs of our people 
in their home life, and the attention which is demanded for 
the settlement and development of the resources of our 
vast territory, dictate the scrupulous avoidance of any 
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departure from that foreign policy commended by the 
history, the traditions, and the prosperity of our Republic. 
It is the policy of independence, favored by our position 
and defended by our known love of justice and by our own 
power. It is the policy of peace suitable to our interests. 
It is the policy of neutrality, rejecting any share in foreign 
broils and ambitions upon other continents and repelling 
their intrusion here. It is the policy of Monroe, and of 
Washington, and of Jefferson—‘‘Peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations; entangling alliance with 
none.” 

A due regard for the interests and prosperity of all the 
people demands that our finances shall be established upon 
such a sound and sensible basis as shall secure the safety 
and confidence of business interests and make the wages of 
labor sure and steady, and that our system of revenue shall 
be so adjusted as to relieve the people of unnecessary taxa- 
tion, having a due regard to the interests of capital invested 
and workingmen employed in American industries, and 
preventing the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury 
to tempt extravagance and waste. 

Care for the property of the nation and for the needs of 
future settlers requires that the public domain should be 
protected from purloining schemes and unlawful occupation. 

The people demand reform in the administration of the 
Government and the application of business principles to 
public affairs. As a means to this end, civil service reform 
should be in good faith enforced. Our citizens have the 
right to protection from the incompetency of public em- 
ployees who hold their places solely as the reward of 
partisan service, and from the corrupting influence of those 
who promise and the vicious methods of those who expect 
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such rewards; and those who worthily seek public employ- 
ment have the right to insist that merit and competency 
shall be recognized instead of party subserviency or the 
surrender of honest political belief. 

In the administration of a Government pledged to do 
equal and exact justice to all men, there should be no 
pretext for anxiety touching the protection of the freedmen 
in their rights or their security in the enjoyment of their 
privileges under the Constitution and its amendments. 
All discussion as to their fitness for the place accorded to 
them as American citizens is idle and unprofitable except 
as it suggests the necessity for their improvement. The 
fact that they are citizens entitles them to all the rights due 
to that relation and charges them with all its duties, obli- 
gations, and responsibilities. 

These topics and the constant and ever-varying wants of 
an active and enterprising population may well receive the 
attention and the patriotic endeavor of all who make and 
execute the Federal law. Our duties are practical and call 
for industrious application, an intelligent perception of the 
claims of public office, and above all, a firm determination, 
by united action, to secure to all the people of the land the 
full benefits of the best form of Government ever vouch- 
safed to man. And let us not trust to human effort alone, 
but humbly acknowledging the power and goodness of 
Almighty God, who presides over the destiny of nations and 
who has at all times been revealed in our country’s history, 
let us invoke His aid and His blessing upon our labors. 


1. Are the people sufficiently interested in the acts of public 
officials? Are Government expenditures in line with a 
policy of frugality and economy? Are we in danger of be- 
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coming spendthrifts as a people, and as a Government? 
Does the budget system help us? How? 

. Were the conditions in 1917 so different from conditions in 
1885 that a change in foreign policy was justified? From 
the narrow standpoint of self-defense alone, was our 
entrance into the European War justified? 

- The gold standard was definitely sanctioned by Grover 
Cleveland. It was in a large measure his stand. at this 
time that gave a basis for the “free silver” campaign in 
18096. 

. Why is the “spoils system” undemocratic? For what offices 
or positions is civil service not desirable? Why? 

. Is it not a source of great satisfaction to note again and 
again how sincerely our high public officials invoke divine 
guidance? Why? 

. Note Cleveland’s ideals. Compare with the ideals of Hard- 
ing, Wilson, and Roosevelt. Is it not evident that these 
are men of honest conviction, seeking only that which 
is right and that which is best for their country? 
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Abraham Lincoln 


A BLEND of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears, 
A quaint knight-errant of the pioneers: 

A homely hero born of star and sod; 

A peasant prince; a masterpiece of God. 


—WALTER MALONE 


Lee and Lincoln 
From The Boston Herald, Feb. 4, 1924 


As Part of the great memorial being hewn into the rocky 
slopes of Stone Mountain, the memorial to Gen. Robert E. 
Lee was unveiled a few days ago. The oration for the occa- 
sion was delivered by Prof. Durham of Emory University. 
The address was worthy of the time and the theme, but the 
outstanding feature of what might easily have been a 
defence of the course taken by the great southern leader 
was the eulogy of Lee, not as the hero of the confederacy, 
but as a great American who used all his influence to induce 
the defeated states to accept their old place in the fellowship 
of the Union. And the orator then proceeded with this 
striking passage: 


I pause to quiet the high emotions which sweep the heart. 
I, a son and grandson of confederate officers, with you in whose 
veins runs that heritage of flame, stand uncovered at the name 
of Lincoln. Let us thank God that in the holy of holies of 
America’s heart sleep such great ashes; let us thank God that 
in the morning stars of the flag above us shines the gentle and 
immortal light of his soul. Son of the cabin, child of the wilder- 
ness, we salute you. 


Abraham Lincoln 
Faith in the Common People 


POSSESSING profound simplicity in speech and action, 
showing the strictest truthfulness and honesty in his 
dealings with all men; practicing wisdom and fearless- 
ness in the solution of all national problems; expressing 
great love for and patience with his countrymen; and 
believing firmly in the triumph of truth and right—our 
greatest of American statesmen, Abraham Lincoln, 
holds a unique place in American history. 

Acquainted with the smiles and tears ‘of a Nation 
torn by serious internal troubles this man of men, 
through his simplicity, his truthfulness, his whole- 
heartedness, and his trust in the divine providence of a 
just God, led his people onward to a complete victory. 
The house of his dreams did not fall, the Union was 
not dissolved, nor did it become permanently divided. 


A House Divided Against Itself 


Before the Republican State Convention, Springfield, Illinois, June 16, 1858 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: 


If we could first know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. 


We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was initiated 
123 
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with the avowed object and confident promise of putting 
an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not cease 
until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe this Govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advo- 
cates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the states, old as well as new, North as well as South. 


Human Rights 


In debate with Stephen A. Douglas, Ottawa, Illinois, August 21, 1858 


I HAVE no purpose, either directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the states where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do so. I have no purpose to introduce 
political and social equality between the white and the 
black races. There is a physical difference between the two, 
which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their 
living together upon the footing of perfect equality; and 
inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that there must be 
a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor of 
the race to which I belong having the superior position. I 
have never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that, 
notwithstanding all this, there is no reason in the world 
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why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Independence—the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that 
he is as much entitled to these as the white man. I agree 
with Judge Douglas he is not my equal in many respects— 
certainly not in color, perhaps not in moral or intellectual 
endowment. But in the right to eat the bread, without 
the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he 
-is my equal and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal 
of every living man. 


Cooper Institute Speech 


Cooper Institute, New York City, Feb. 27, 1860. 


HoLpinc, as they do, that slavery is morally right and 
socially elevating, they cannot cease to demand a full 
national recognition of it, as a legal right and a social bless- 
ing. Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground, 
save our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is 
right, all words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it 
are themselves wrong, and should be silenced and swept 
away. If it is right, we cannot justly object to its nation- 
ality—its universality! If it is wrong, they cannot justly 
insist upon its extension—its enlargement. All they ask 
we could readily grant, if we thought slavery right; all we 
ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it wrong. 
Their thinking it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the 
precise fact upon which depends the whole controversy. 
_ . . Wrong as we think slavery is we can yet afford to let 
it alone where it is, because that much is due to the neces- 
sity arising from its actual presence in the nation; but can 
we, while our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into 
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the national Territories, and to overrun us here in the 
free States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let 
us stand by our duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be 
diverted by none of those sophistical contrivances where- 
with we are so industriously plied and belabored, con- 
trivances such as groping for some middle ground between 
the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who 
should be neither a living man nor a dead man; such as a 
policy of “don’t care,”’ on a question about which all true 
men do care; such as Union appeals beseeching true Union 
men to yield to disunionists; reversing the divine rule, and 
calling, not the sinners, but the righteous to repentance; 
such as invocations to Washington, imploring men to unsay 
what Washington said, and undo what Washington did. 
Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of 
destruction to the Government nor of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it. 


Gettysburg Address 


Delivered November 19, 1863, at the dedication of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery 


FouRScoRE and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation—or any nation so conceived and so dedicated— 
can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We are 
met to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
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of those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here, to the 
unfinished work that they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Letter to Mrs. Bixby 


Although this letter was written by a man who attended school but a few 
months, a copy is upon the walls of Brasenorse College, Oxford University, 
England, as an example of the finest diction in the English Language 
DEAR MADAM: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a 
statement of the Adjutant General of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must 
be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be 
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found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I 
pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 
of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished 
memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

November 21, 1864 


Second Inaugural Address 


March 4, 1865 


AT this second appearing to take the oath of the Presi- 
dential office there is less occasion for an extended address 
than there was at the first. Then a statement somewhat in 
detail of a course to be pursued seemed fitting and proper. 
Now, at the expiration of four years, during which public 
declarations have been constantly called forth on every 
point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs the 
attention and engrosses the energies of the Nation, little 
that is new could be presented. The progress of our arms, 
upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory 
and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no 
prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it, all sought to avert it. While’ the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, in- 
surgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it with- 
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out war—seeking to dissolve the Union and divide effects 
by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war, but one of 
them would make war rather than let the Nation survive, 
and the other would accept war rather than let it perish, 
and the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in 
the southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was 
somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
and extend this interest was the object for which the insur- 
gents would rend the Union even by war, while the Govern- 
ment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the terri- 
torial enlargement of it. Neither party expected for the 
war the magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with or even before the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the same Bible 
and pray to the same God, and each invokes His aid against 
the other. 

It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask 
a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, that we be 
not judged. The prayers of both could not be answered. 
That of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty has 
His own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of 
offenses; for it must needs be that offenses come, but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses 
which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but 
which, having continued through His appointed time, He 
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now wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom 
the offense came, shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said “the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphan, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. 


Reverence for Law 


Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity swear by the blood of the Rev- 
olution never to violate in the least particular the laws 
of the country, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the patriots of ’76 did to the support of the 
Declaration of Independence, so to the support of the 
Constitution and the laws, let every American pledge his 
life, his property, and his sacred honor; let every man re- 
member that to violate the law is to trample upon the 
blood of his fathers and to tear the charter of his own 
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and his children’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges. Let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and almanacs. Let it be preached from the 
pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice. In short, let it become the political re- 
ligion of the Nation. 

1. This brief paragraph uttered by Lincoln in June, 1858, was 
one of the most momentous utterances of his life. His 
friends advised him not to deliver it, for they knew it 
would defeat him for the United States Senate. But 
Lincoln felt that although he would lose the senatorship, 
he would gain the Presidency. Lincoln was right. From 
that time on, he was looked upon as the true leader of the 
North. At Chicago, in 1860, just two years later, he was 
nominated for the Presidency by the Republican party. 

2. Can you imagine the condition of a man who is a slave, a 
man who may be bought or sold, who has no more rights 
than cattle? It was this against which Lincoln was con- 
tending in this speech on Human Rights. In some of his 
flat boat trips down the Mississippi River he had seen 
slaves sold at auction and families torn apart. 

3. The main speech at the dedication of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery was prepared and delivered by another, but it 
is Lincoln’s brief speech which has lived. It is one of the 
choicest gems of oratory in all history. Can you recite it? 

4. Does the second inaugural address enable you to see in 
Lincoln’s disposition and character the traits which led 
the South to consider him their best friend in the North? 

5. Note Lincoln’s ideals very carefully. He is the product of 
poverty and hard work. Compare his ideals with those of 
others, particularly Jefferson and Washington. Is Lincoln 
entitled to rank as the greatest American? 
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Founders and Builders 


II. Ideals Expressed by the 
Founders and Builders of 
Our Nation 


Daniel Webster 


The Constitution and the Union as True 
Foundations of Liberty 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S life is one of most distinguished 
public service. For twenty-two years he was in Congress 
as Representative or Senator. He was twice Secretary 
of State. He was at one time a candidate for the Presi- 
dency and for a generation was considered presidential 
material. He was so honored and respected that in his 
case the Presidency would have added little to! his 
fame or reputation. In a time of bitter party strife 
and sectional jealousy, he stood squarely and firmly for 
the Constitution and the Union as the best guarantees 
of liberty. His clear reasoning in support of his views 
“was a powerful force in the North in crystallizing 
sentiment for the support of the Union.” His constant 
aim was, ‘‘Union and Liberty, now and forever, one 


and inseparable.” 
133 
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First Bunker Hill Monument Oration! 


Delivered on June 17, 1825, at the laying of the corner stone of the 
monument. Brief extracts quoted 


VENERABLE MEN! 

You have come down to us from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that 
you might behold this joyous day. You are now where you 
stood fifty years ago, this very hour, with your brothers 
and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for 
your country. Behold, how altered! The same heavens 
are indeed over your heads; the same ocean rolls at your 
feet; but all else, how changed! You hear now no roar of 
hostile cannon; you see no mixed volumes of smoke and 
flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground strewed 
with the dead and the dying; the impetuous charge; the 
steady and successful repulse; the loud call to repeated 
assault; the summoning of all that is manly to repeated 
resistance; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared 
in an instant to whatever of terror there may be in war 
and death—all these you have witnessed, but you witness 
them no more. 

Allis peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its towers 
and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives and children 
and countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with 
unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 
presented you to-day with the sight of its whole, happy 
population, come out to welcome and greet you with a 
universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of 
position appropriately lying at the foot of this mount, and 


1Some forty survivors of the Battle of Bunker Hill were present to hear 
this address. 
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seeming fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoy- 
ance to you, but your country’s own means of distinction 
and defense. All is peace; and God has granted you this 
sight of your country’s happiness, ere you slumber in the 
grave. He has allowed you to behold and to partake the 
reward of your patriotic toils; and he has allowed us, your 
sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name 
of the present generation, in the name of your country, in 
the name of liberty, to thank you! 


It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, that the interesting 
struggle of the Greeks has been suffered to go on so long, 
without a direct interference, either to wrest that country 
from its present masters, or to execute the system of 
pacification by force, and, with united strength, lay the 
neck of Christian and civilized Greek at the foot of the 
barbarian Turk. Let us thank God that we live in an age 
when something has influence besides the bayonet, and 
when the sternest authority does not venture to encounter 
the scorching power of public reproach. Any attempt of 
the kind I have mentioned should be met by one universal 
burst of indignation; the air of the civilized world ought 
to be made too warm to be comfortably breathed by any- 
one who would hazard it. 

It is, indeed, a touching reflection that, while in the ful- 
ness of our country’s happiness we rear this monument to 
her honor, we look for instruction in our undertaking to a 
country which is now in fearful contest, not for works of 
art or memorials of glory, but for her own existence. Let 
her be assured that she is not forgotten in the world; that 
her efforts are applauded, and that constant prayers ascend 
for her success. And let us cherish a confident hope for her 
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final triumph. If the true spark of religious and civil 
liberty be kindled, it will burn. Human agency cannot 
extinguish it. Like the earth’s central fire, it may be 
smothered for a time; the ocean may overwhelm it; moun- 
tains may press it down; but its inherent and unconquer- 
able force will heave both the ocean and the land, and at 
some time or other, in some place or other, the volcano 
will break out and flame up to heaven. 

And now, let us indulge an honest exultation in the con- 
viction of the benefit which the example of our country has 
produced, and is likely to produce, on human freedom and 
human happiness. Let us endeavor to comprehend in all 
its magnitude, and to feel in all its importance, the part 
assigned to us in the great drama of human affairs. We 
are placed at the head of the system of representative and 
popular governments. Thus far our example shows that 
such governments are compatible, not only with respecta- 
bility and power, but with repose, with peace, with security 
of personal rights, with good laws, and a just adminis- 
tration. 

We are not propagandists. Wherever other systems are 
preferred, either as being thought better in themselves, or 
as better suited to existing conditions, we leave the prefer- 
ence to be enjoyed. Our history hitherto proves, however, 
that the popular form is practicable, and that with wisdom 
and knowledge men may govern themselves; and the duty 
incumbent on us is to preserve the consistency of this 
cheering example, and take care that nothing may weaken 
its authority with the world. If, in our case, the representa- 
tive system ultimately fails, popular governments must be 
pronounced impossible. No combination of circumstances 
more favorable to the experiment can ever be expected to 
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occur. The last hopes of mankind, therefore, rest with us; 
and ‘if it should be proclaimed that our example had be- 
come an argument against the experiment, the knell of 
popular liberty would be sounded throughout the earth. 

These are excitements to duty; but they are not sugges- 
tions of doubt. Our history and our condition, all that is 
gone before us, and all that surrounds us, authorize the 
belief that popular governments, though subject to occa- 
sional variations, in form perhaps not always for the 
better, may yet, in their general character, be as durable 
and permanent as other systems. We know, indeed, that 
in our country any other is impossible. The principle of 
free government adheres to the American soil. It is bedded 
in it, immovable as its mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations which have devolved on 
this generation, and on us, sink deep into our hearts. Those 
who established our liberty and our government are daily 
dropping from among us. The great trust now descends 
to new hands. Let us apply ourselves to that which is 
presented to us, as our appropriate object. We can win no 
laurels in a war for independence. Earlier and worthier 
hands have gathered them all. Nor are there places for 
us by the side of Solon, and Alfred, and other founders of 
states. Our fathers have filled them. But there remains 
to us a great duty of defense and preservation; and there 
is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit, to which the spirit 
of the times strongly invites us. Our proper business is 
improvement. Let our age be the age of improvement. 
In a day of peace, let us advance the arts of peace and the 
works of peace. Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institutions, promote all 
its great interests, and see whether we also, in our day 
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and generation, may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. In pursuing the great objects which our condi- 
tion points out to us, let us act under a settled conviction, 
and an habitual feeling, that these twenty-four States are 
one country. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle 
of our duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole of 
the vast field in which we are called to act. Let our object 
be, OuR CoUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUNTRY, AND NOTHING 
BUT OUR CounTRY. And, by the'blessing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid monument, not 
of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of 
liberty, upon which the world may gaze with admiration 
for ever! 


The Constitution and the Union 


Brief Extract from the Reply to Hayne, delivered in the United States 
Senate, January 26, 1830 


WE are here to administer a Constitution emanating 
immediately from the people, and trusted by them to our 
administration. It is not the creature of the State govern- 
ments. It is of no moment to the argument that certain 
acts of the State legislatures are necessary to fill our 
seats in this body. That is not one of their original State 
powers, a part of the sovereignty of the State. It is a duty 
which the people, by the Constitution itself, have imposed 
on the State Legislatures, and which they might have left 
to be performed elsewhere, if they had seen fit. So they 
have left the choice of President with electors; but all this 
does not affect the proposition that this whole government, 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives, is a 
popular government. It leaves it still all its popular char- 
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acter. The governor of a State (in some of the States) is 
chosen, not directly by the people, but by those who are 
chosen by the people, for the purpose of performing, among 
other duties, that of electing a governor. Is the govern- 
ment of the State, on that account, not a popular govern- 
ment? 

This government, sir, is the independent offspring of the 
popular will. It is not the creature of State legislatures; 
nay, more, if the whole truth must be told, the people 
brought it into existence, established it, and have hitherto 
supported it, for the very purpose, among others, of impos- 
ing certain salutary restraints on State sovereignties. The 
States cannot now make war; they cannot contract alli- 
ances; they cannot make, each for itself, separate regula- 
tions of commerce; they cannot lay imposts; they cannot 
coin money. If this Constitution, sir, be the ‘creature of 
State legislatures, it must be admitted that it has obtained 
a strange control over the volitions of its creators. 

To avoid all possibility of being misunderstood, allow 
me to repeat again, in the fullest manner, that I claim no 
powers for the government by forced or unfair construction. 
I admit that it is a government of strictly limited powers— 
of enumerated, specified, and particularized powers, and 
that whatsoever is not granted is withheld. But notwith- 
standing all this, and however the grant of powers may be 
expressed, its limit and extent may yet, in some cases, 
admit of doubt; and the general government would be 
good for nothing, it would be incapable of long existing, if 
some mode had not been provided in which those doubts, 
as they should arise, might be peaceably, but authorita- 


tively, solved. 
Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dis- 
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sent to the doctrines which have been advanced and main- 
tained. I am conscious of having detained you and the 
Senate much too long. I was drawn into the debate with 
no previous deliberation, such as is suited to the discussion 
of so grave and important a subject. But it is a subject 
of which my heart is full, and I have not been willing to 
suppress the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. I 
cannot, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, without 
expressing once more my deep conviction that, since it 
respects nothing less than the Union of the States, it is of 
most vital and essential importance to the public happiness. 

I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our federal Union. It is to that Union 
we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and 
dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly in- 
debted for whatever makes us most proud of our country. 
That Union we reached only by the discipline of our virtues 
in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and 
ruined credit. Under its benign influences, these great in- 
terests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and spring 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its duration has 
teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings; 
and although our territory has stretched out wider and 
wider, and our population spread farther and farther, they 
have not outrun its protection or its benefits. It has been 
to us all a copious fountain of national, social, and personal 
happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I 
have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty 
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when the bonds that unite us together shall be broken 
asunder. I have not accustomed myself to hang over the 
precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my short sight, 
I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor could I 
regard him as a safe counselor in the affairs of this govern- 
ment, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, 
not how the Union may be best preserved, but how tolera- 
ble might be the condition of the people when it should 
be broken up and destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. 
Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
that, in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise! God 
grant that on my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind! When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the 
Jast time the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a 
land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 
ternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance 
rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserable interroga- 
tory as, “What is all this worth?” nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, “Liberty first and Union afterward”’; 
but everywhere, spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart — 
Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable! 
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1. To what extent has the American Revolution, and success in 
popular government, been a factor in bringing about 
world democracy? How did the American Revolution help 
in hastening the French Revolution, and the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848? 

2. How fully have Webster’s ideals as expressed in the First 
Bunker Hill oration been realized? Has the final result 
of the Civil War been to make us a more united nation? 

3. To what extent did the Great War in Europe advance the 
cause of popular government? 

4. Under the “Articles of Confederation,” the central govern- 
ment had little power. The States could make treaties 
and even lay import duties on goods from other states. 
How fully were these matters corrected by the Federal 
Constitution? Could the United States even have become 
a really great and strong nation if the “states rights” 
interpretation of the Constitution had won out? 

5. Was Webster’s wish granted? Did he die before the Civil 
War began? 


Andrew Jackson 
Rough and Ready 


JACKSON was a product of the western frontier and in 
many respects was typical of the hunter and backwoods- 
man, brusque and unceremonious, and possessed of 
strong convictions. He represented that indomitable 
spirit and energy which bridged the streams and 
cleared away the forests. He believed that the right 
should prevail and was willing to use his abundant 
energy to see that his view of it did prevail. His 
intentions were always right, but his temper was not 
always controlled. He was intensely patriotic, but nar- 
row and personal in his views. As President, he stood 
squarely for the Union, but was restive under any 
constitutional restraints. 


Second Inaugural Address 
March 4, 1833 


FELLOW CITIZENS: 

- The will of the American people, expressed through 

their unsolicited suffrages, calls me before you to pass 

through the solemnities preparatory to taking upon myself 

the duties of President of the United States for another 

term. For their approbation of my public conduct through 
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a period which has not been without its difficulties, and for 
this renewed expression of their confidence in my good in- 
tentions, I am at a loss for terms adequate to the expres- 
sion of my gratitude. It shall be displayed to the extent 
of my humble abilities in continued efforts so to administer 
the Government as to preserve their liberty and promote 
their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within the last four years 
which have necessarily called forth—-sometimes under cir- 
cumstances the most delicate and painful—my views of the 
principles and policy which ought to be pursued by the 
General Government that I need on this occasion but 
allude to a few leading considerations connected with some 
of them. 

The foreign policy adopted by our Government soon 
after the formation of our present Constitution, and very 
generally pursued by successive Administrations, has been 
crowned with almost complete success, and has elevated our 
character among the nations of the earth. To do justice 
to all and to submit to wrong from none has been during 
my Administration its governing maxim, and so happy 
have been its results that we are not only at peace with all 
the world but have few causes of controversy, and those 
of minor importance, remaining unadjusted. 

In the domestic policy of this Government there are two 
objects which especially deserve the attention of the people 
and their representatives, and which have been and will 
continue to be the subjects of my increasing solicitude. 
They are the preservation of the rights of the several States 
and the integrity of the Union. 

These great objects are necessarily connected, and can 
only be attained by an enlightened exercise of the powers 
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of each within its appropriate sphere in conformity with 
the public will constitutionally expressed. To this end it be- 
comes the duty of all to yield a ready and patriotic submis- 
sion to the laws constitutionally enacted, and thereby pro- 
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Clearing the Forests 


mote and strengthen a proper confidence in those institutions 
of the several States and of the United States which the 
people themselves have ordained for their own government. 

My experience in public concerns and the observation of 
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a life somewhat advanced confirm the opinions long since 
imbibed by me, that the destruction of our State govern- 
ments or the annihilation of their control over the local 
concerns of the people would lead directly to revolution and 
anarchy, and finally to despotism and military domination. 
In proportion, therefore, as the General Government en- 
croaches upon the rights of the States, in the same propor- 
tion does it impair its own power and detract from its 
ability to fulfill the purposes of its creation. Solemnly im- 
pressed with these considerations, my countrymen will ever 
find me ready to exercise my constitutional powers in 
arresting measures which may directly or indirectly en- 
croach upon the rights of the States or tend to consolidate 
all political power in the General Government. 

But of equal, and, indeed, of incalculable, importance is 
the union of these States, and the sacred duty of all to 
contribute to its preservation by a liberal support of the 
General Government in the exercise of its just powers. You 
have been wisely admonished to “accustom yourselves to 
think and speak of the Union as the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity, watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
any attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts.” Without union our independence and 
liberty would never have been achieved; without union 
they never can be maintained. Divided into twenty-four, 
or even a smaller number, of separate communities, we shall 
see our internal trade burdened with numberless restraints 
and exactions; communication between distant points and 
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sections obstructed or cut off; our sons made soldiers to 
deluge with blood the fields they now till in peace; the 
mass of our people borne down and impoverished by taxes 
to support armies and navies, and military leaders at the 
head of their victorious legions becoming our lawgivers and 
judges. The loss of liberty, of all good government, of 
peace, plenty, and happiness, must inevitably follow a 
dissolution of the Union. In supporting it, therefore, we sup- 
port all that is dear to the freeman and the philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is full of interest. 
The eyes of all nations are fixed on our Republic. The 
event of the existing crisis will be decisive in the opinion of 
mankind of the practicability of our federal system of 
government. Great is the stake placed in our hands; great 
is the responsibility which must rest upon the people of the 
United States. Let us realize the importance of the attitude 
in which we stand before the world. Let us exercise for- 
bearance and firmness. Let us extricate our country from 
the dangers which surround it and learn wisdom from the 
lessons they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these observations, 
and under the obligation of that solemn oath which I am 
about to take, I shall continue to exert all my faculties to 
maintain the just powers of the Constitution and to trans- 
mit unimpaired to posterity the blessings of our Federal 
Union. At the same time, it will be my aim to inculcate by 
my official acts the necessity of exercising by the General 
Government those powers only that are clearly delegated ; 
to encourage simplicity and economy in the expenditures 
of the Government; to raise no more money from the people 
than may be requisite for these objects, and in a manner 
that will best promote the interests of all classes of the 
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community and of all portions of the Union. Constantly 
bearing in mind that in entering into society “individuals 
must give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest,” it will 
be my desire so to discharge my duties as to foster with our 
brethren in all parts of the country a spirit of liberal con- 
cession and compromise, and, by reconciling our fellow- 
citizens to those partial sacrifices which they must un- 
avoidably make for the preservation of a greater good, to 
recommend our invaluable Government -and Union to the 
confidence and affections of the American people. 

Finally, it is my most fervent prayer to that Almighty 
Being before whom I now stand, and who has kept us in 
his hand from the infancy of our Republic to the present 
day, that He will so overrule all my intentions and actions 
and inspire the hearts of my fellow citizens that we may be 
preserved from dangers of all kinds and continue forever a 
united and happy people. 


Farewell Address 


Dated March 4, 1837. The Farewell Address is quite lengthy. Only selected 
passages are here quoted 


FELLOW CITIZENS: 


Being about to retire finally from public life, I beg 
leave to offer you my grateful thanks for the many proofs 
of kindness and confidence which I have received at your 
hands. It has been my fortune in the discharge of public 
duties, civil and military, frequently to have found myself 
in difficult and trying situations, where prompt decision and 
energetic action were necessary, and where the interest of 
the country required that high responsibilities should be 
fearlessly encountered; and it is with the deepest emo- 
tions of gratitude that I acknowledge the continued and 
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unbroken confidence with which you have sustained me in 
every trial. My public life has been a long one, and I 
cannot hope that it has at all times been free from errors; 
but I have the consolation of knowing that if mistakes — 
have been committed they have not seriously injured the 
country I so anxiously endeavored to serve, and at the 
moment when I surrender my last public trust I leave this 
great people prosperous and happy, in the full enjoyment 
of liberty and peace, and honored and respected by every 
nation of the world. 

Our Constitution is no longer a doubtful experiment, and 
at the end of nearly half a century we find that it has pre- 
served unimpaired the liberties of the people, secured the 
rights of property, and that our country has improved and 
is flourishing beyond any former example in the history of 
nations. 

In our domestic concerns there is everything to encour- 
age us, and if you are true to yourselves nothing can im- 
pede your march to the highest point of national pros- 
perity. 

If we turn to our relations with foreign powers, we find 
our condition equally gratifying. Actuated by the sincere 
desire to do justice to every nation and to preserve the 
blessings of peace, our intercourse with them has been con- 
ducted on the part of this Government in the spirit of frank- 
ness; and I take pleasure in saying that it has generally 
been met in a corresponding temper. Difficulties of old 
standing have been surmounted by friendly discussion and 
the mutual desire to be just, and the claims of our citizens, 
which had been long withheld, have at length been acknowl- 
edged and adjusted and satisfactory arrangements made 
for their final payment; and with a limited, and I trust a 
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temporary, exception, our relations with every foreign 
power are now of the most friendly character, our com- 
merce continually expanding, and our flag respected in 
every quarter of the world. 

These cheering and grateful prospects and these multi- 
plied favors we owe, under Providence, to the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. It is no longer a question 
whether this great country can remain happily united and 
flourish under our present form of government. Experience, 
the unerring test of all human undertakings, has shown the 
wisdom and foresight of those who formed it, and has 
proved that in the union of these States there is a sure foun- 
dation for the brightest hopes of freedom and for the happi- 
ness of the people. At every hazard and by every sacrifice 
this Union must be preserved. 

The necessity of watching with jealous anxiety for the 
preservation of the Union was earnestly pressed upon his 
fellow citizens by the Father of his Country in his Farewell 
Address. He has there told us that ‘‘ while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 
always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who in 
any quarter may endeavor to weaken its bands’’; and he 
has cautioned us in the strongest terms against the forma- 
tion of parties on geographical discriminations, as one of 
the means which might disturb our Union and to which 
designing men would be likely to resort. 

In order to maintain the Union unimpaired it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the laws passed by the constituted 
authorities should be faithfully executed in every part of 
the country, and that every good citizen should at all times 
stand ready to put down, with the combined force of the 
nation, every attempt at unlawful resistance, under what- 
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ever pretext it may be made or whatever shape it may 
assume. 

But the Constitution cannot be maintained nor the 
Union preserved in opposition to public feeling, by the mere 
exertion of the coercive powers confided to the General 
Government. The foundations must be laid in the affec- 
tions of the people, in the security it gives to life, liberty, 
character, and property in every quarter of the country 
and in the fraternal attachment which the citizens of the 
several States bear to one another as members of one politi- 
cal family, mutually contributing to promote the happiness 
of each other. Hence the citizens of every State should 
studiously avoid everything calculated to wound the 
sensibility or offend the just pride of the people of other 
States, and they should frown upon any proceedings within 
their own borders likely to disturb the tranquillity of their 
political brethren in other portions of the Union. 

In the legislation of Congress also, and in every measure 
of the General Government, justice to every portion of the 
United States should be faithfully observed. No free gov- 
‘ernment can stand without virtue in the people and a lofty 
spirit of patriotism, and if the sordid feelings of mere 
selfishness shall usurp the place which ought to be filled by 
public spirit, the legislation of Congress will soon be con- 
verted into a scramble for personal and sectional advan- 
tages. Under our free institutions the citizens of every 
quarter of our country are capable of attaining a high degree 
of prosperity and happiness without seeking to profit 
themselves at the expense of others; and every such attempt 
must in the end fail to succeed, for the people in every part 
of the United States are too enlightened not to understand 
their own rights and interests and to detect and defeat every 
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effort to gain undue advantages over them; and when such 
designs are discovered it naturally provokes resentments 
which cannot always be easily allayed. Justice—full and 
ample justice—to every portion of the United States should 
be the ruling principle of every freeman, and should guide 
the deliberations of every public body, whether it be 
State or national. 

It is unquestionably our true interest to cultivate the 
most friendly understanding with every nation and to 
avoid by every honorable means the calamities of war, and 
we shall best attain this object by frankness and sincerity 
in our foreign intercourse, by the prompt and faithful exe- 
cution of treaties, and by justice and impartiality in our 
conduct to all. But no nation, however desirous of peace, 
can hope to escape occasional collisions with other powers, 
and the soundest dictates of policy require that we should 
place ourselves in a condition to assert our rights if a resort 
to force should ever become necessary. 

We shall more certainly preserve peace when it is well 
understood that we are prepared for war. 

In presenting to you, my fellow citizens, these parting 
counsels I have brought before you the leading principles 
upon which I endeavored to administer the Government 
in the high office with which you twice honored me. Know- 
ing that the path of freedom is continually beset by enemies 
who often assume the disguise of friends, I have devoted 
the last hours of my public life to warn you of the dangers. 
The progress of the United States under our free and happy 
institutions has surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the 
founders of the Republic. Our growth has been rapid be- 
yond all former example in numbers, in wealth, in knowl- 
edge, and all the useful arts which contribute to the com- 
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forts and convenience of man, and from the earliest ages of 
history to the present day there never have been thirteen 
millions of people associated in one political body who en- 
joyed so much freedom and happiness as the people of these 
United States. You have no longer any cause to fear 
danger from abroad; your strength and power are well 
known throughout the civilized world, as well as the high 
and gallant bearing of your sons. It is from within, among 
yourselves—from cupidity, from corruption, from dis- 
appointed ambition and inordinate thirst for power—that 
factions will be formed and liberty endangered. It is against 
such designs, whatever disguise the actors may assume, 
that you have especially to guard yourselves. You have 
the highest of human trusts committed to your care. 
Providence has showered on this favored land blessings 
without number, and has chosen you as the guardians of 
freedom, to preserve it for the benefit of the human race. 
May He who holds in His hands the destinies of nations 
make you worthy of the favors He has bestowed, and enable 
you, with pure hearts and pure hands and sleepless vigilance, 
to guard and defend to the end of time the great charge He 
has committed to your keeping. 

My own race is nearly run; advanced age and failing 
health warn me that before long I must pass beyond the 
reach of human events and cease to feel the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. I thank God that my life has been spent in 
a land of liberty and that He has given me a heart to love 
my country with the affection of a son. And filled with 
gratitude for your constant and unwavering kindness, I 
bid you a last and affectionate farewell. 
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1. It has often been said that Jackson established democracy. 
It would be more accurate to say that from 1820, when 
the New West first began to open up, there was a great 
popular wave toward democracy, of which he became the 
exponent. Do you know the economic and social forces 
at work in Tennessee and Jackson’s neighboring states 
which gave him the backing for success as an exponent 
of democracy? 

2. Are the ideals of the rough and ready Jackson less acceptable 
than those of Wilson, Roosevelt, and Webster? Give a 
reason or reasons for your answer. Note when you take 
up the messages of Jefferson and Washington, how much 
of their sentiment he repeats, and the new ideals if any 
which he adds. Show that Jackson carried his ideals into 
practice in public life. Assuming that Jackson was honest 
in starting the “spoils system,” did he make a mistake at 
the time? Is there a golden mean between “spoils” and 
“civil service” in public office? Explain your answer. 

3. Jackson was much disturbed over possible disunion and 
civil war. Why would not the people listen to him and 
to Washington? Was there no way to prevent the coming 
conflict between the States? Were both sides honest in 
their convictions? Explain your opinion. 


Patriotism 


BREATHES there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

—Sir WALTER SCOT? 
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John Quincy Adams 


JoHN Quincy ADAMS was a man of unusual ability and 
tenacity of purpose. As a boy in the ’teens, he was 
with his father in Paris, and later entered the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. He returned to America, and was 
graduated from Harvard College. 

His entire life was one of public service. He peed 
as minister to Holland, to Germany, to Russia, to 
Great Britain. He was one of the peace commissioners 
that negotiated the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
in 1814. As Secretary of State under Monroe, he was 
most influential in establishing the policy, and deter- 
mining the wording of the Monroe Doctrine. He 
served one term as President. One of his most out- 
standing services was in the National Congress follow- 
ing his Presidency. He was elected to Congress in 
1830, and for seventeen years or until his death on the 
floor of Congress, continued to represent his district. 

John Quincy Adams is a typical representative of a 
highly intellectual, hard-working, conscientious, New 
England family. 


Our Political Creed 


From the Inaugural Address of John Quincy Adams, March 4, 1825 


Our political creed is, without a dissenting voice that 


can be heard, that the will of the people is the source and 
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the happiness of the people, the end of all legitimate govern- 
ment upon earth; that the best security for the beneficence 
and the best guaranty against the abuse of power consists 
in the freedom, the purity, and the frequency of popular 
elections; that the General Government of the Union and 
the separate governments of the States are all sovereignties 
of limited powers, fellow servants of the same masters, 
uncontrolled within their respective spheres, uncontrollable 
by encroachments upon each other; that the firmest security 
of peace is the preparation during peace of the defenses of 
war; that a rigorous economy and accountability of public 
expenditures should guard against the aggravation and 
alleviate when possible the burden of taxation; that the 
military should be kept in strict subordination to the civil 
power; that the freedom of the press and of religious opinion 
should be inviolate; that the policy of our country is peace 
and the ark of our salvation union, — these are articles 
of faith upon which we are all now agreed. 


Attitude Towards South and Central America 


From the Third Annual Message, December 4, 1827 


Our friendly wishes and cordial good will, which have 
constantly followed the southern nations of America in all 
the vicissitudes of their war of independence, are suc- 
ceeded by a solicitude equally ardent and cordial that by 
the wisdom and purity of their institutions they may secure 
to themselves the choicest blessings of social order and the 
best rewards of virtuous liberty. Disclaiming alike all 
right and all intention of interfering in those concerns 
which it is the prerogative of their independence to regulate 
as to them shall seem fit, we hail with joy every indication of 
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their prosperity, of their harmony, of their persevering and 
inflexible homage to those principles of freedom and of 
equal rights which are alone suited to the genius and 
temper of the American nations. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


Quotations from the Annual Message of President Monroe, December 21, 
1823 


WE owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable re- 
lations existing between the United States and those powers, 
to declare, that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power, 
we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence, 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration, and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling, in any other manner, their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States. 

At the proposal of the Russian imperial government, 
made through the minister of the Emperor residing here, 
full power and instructions have been transmitted to the 
Minister of the United States at St. Petersburg, to arrange, 
by amicable negotiation, the respective rights and interests 
of the two nations on the northwest coast of this continent. 
A similar proposal had been made by his Imperial Majesty 
to the government of Great Britain, which has likewise 
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been acceded to. The Government of the United States 
has been desirous, by this friendly proceeding, of manifest- 
ing the great value which they have invariably attached to 
the friendship of the Emperor, and their solicitude to 
cultivate the best understanding with his government. In 
the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and in 
the arrangements by which they may terminate, the occa- 
sion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European powers. 


1. The Monroe Doctrine was largely the work of John Quincy 
Adams, the Secretary of State under Monroe. What are 
the duties of the Secretary of State in regard to foreign 
affairs? Bring to class a newspaper clipping or magazine 
article containing a statement concerning our foreign 
affairs. What European nations had formerly controlled 
the territory of South America? 

2. The Holy Alliance was a league of nations in Europe inter- 
ested in repressing popular government and maintaining 
the so-called divine right of kings to exercise arbitrary 
power. 

3. It is interesting to note that after Monroe’s message, no 
further steps were taken by the Holy Alliance to re- 
subjugate the South American republics. How much of a 
force is the Monroe Doctrine to-day? Are the South 
American countries friendly toward it? 

4. Are the political ideals of John Quincy Adams in conflict 
with those of Washington and Jefferson? Quote from each 
in support of your answer. Are his expressions most like 
those of Washington or of Jefferson? 


The Young American 


Scion of a mighty stock! 
Hands of iron—hearts of oak— 
Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble fathers led. 


Craft and subtle treachery, 
Gallant youth! are not for thee; 
Follow thou in word and deeds, 
Where the God within thee leads 


Honesty with steady eye, 

Truth and pure simplicity, 

Love that gently winneth hearts, 
These shall be thy only arts. 


—A. H. EVERETT 


John Marshall 
Public Justice through Constituted Authority 


JoHN MARSHALL was a Virginian, a colonel in the 
Revolutionary War, a friend and aide to Washington, a 
lawyer, a constructive thinker, well fitted to become, as 
he did, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He possessed a legal mind which ran 
naturally to the larger forms of constitutional law. 
He gave interpretation to the United States Constitu- 
tion as the fundamental law of the land. Throughout 
his career on the supreme bench, Marshall dispensed 
justice with an even hand that had much to do with 
establishing at an early date in our history, the reputa- 
tion of our Supreme Court as being the greatest and 
most reliable tribunal of justice in the world. Marshall 
was not learned, nor adept in citing legal authorities, 
but he used common sense and good judgment in per- 
ceiving the road to the right policy. His decisions were 
sometimes influenced by policy and politics and par- 
ticularly by his opposition to Jefferson. All told, how- 
ever, no one did more than Marshall to build up the 
idea of a strong central government. By his decisions 


he made the new judiciary a national force. 
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Union Insures Justice and Liberty 


Brief quotations from the speech of John Marshall in favor of ratifying the 
Constitution of the United States. Delivered on June 10, 1788, before the 
Virginia Convention 


Wuart are the favorite maxims of democracy? A strict 
observance of justice and public faith and a steady adher- 
ence to virtue. These, sir, are the principles of a good gov- 
ernment. No mischief, no misfortune, ought to deter us 
from a strict observance of justice and public faith. Would 
to heaven that these principles had been observed under 
the present government! 

We are threatened with the loss of our liberties by the 
possible abuse of power, notwithstanding the maxim that 
those who give may take away. It is the people that give 
power and can take it back. What shall restrain them? 
They are the masters who gave it, and of whom their 
servants hold it. 

The objects of your adoption are union, safety against 
foreign enemies, and_ protection against faction—against 
what has been the destruction of all republics. 

The worthy gentleman who was last up said the con- 
federacies of ancient and modern times were not similar to 
ours, and that consequently reasons which applied against 
them could not be urged against it. Do they not hold out 
one lesson very useful to us? However unlike in other re- 
spects, they resemble it in its total inefficacy. They warn 
us to shun their calamities, and place in our Government 
those necessary powers the want of which destroyed them. 

He then told you that your continental government will 
call forth the virtue and talents of America. This being 
the case, will they encroach on the power of the State 
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governments? Will our most virtuous and able citizens 
wantonly attempt to destroy the liberty of the people? 
Will the most virtuous act the most wickedly? I differ in 
opinion from the worthy gentleman. I think the virtue 
and talents of the members of the General Government will 
tend to the security instead of the destruction of our 
liberty. 


The Sovereign Powers of Congress 


Brief quotations from the epoch-making decision in the case of McCullock 
vs. Maryland, 1819. The decision was delivered by Marshall 


Ir any one proposition could command the universal 
assent of mankind, we might expect it would be this: that 
the Government of the Union, though limited in its powers, 
is supreme within its sphere of action. This would seem to 
result necessarily from its nature. It is the Government of 
all; its powers are delegated by all; it represents all, and 
acts for all. Though any one State may be willing to control 
its operations, no State is willing to allow others to control 
them. The Nation, on those subjects on which it can act, 
must necessarily bind its component parts. But this ques- 
tion is not left to mere reason; the people have, in express 
terms, decided it by saying, “this Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States, which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, .. . shall be the supreme law of the land,” 
and by requiring that the members of the State legislatures, 
and the officers of the executive and judicial departments 
of the States, shall take the oath of fidelity to it. 

The Government of the United States, then, though 
limited in its powers, is supreme; and its laws, when made 
in pursuance of the Constitution, form the supreme law of 
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the land, “anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The Government which has a right to do an act, and has 
imposed on it the duty of performing that act, must 
according to the dictates of reason, be allowed to select 
the means; and those who contend that it may not select 
any appropriate means, that one particular mode of effect- 
ing the object is excepted, take upon themselves the burden 
of establishing that exception. 

But the Constitution of the United States has not left 
the right of Congress to employ the necessary means for 
the execution of the powers conferred on the government 
to general reasoning. To its enumeration of powers is 
added that of making “all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution, 
in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment thereof.” 

The result of the most careful and attentive consideration 
bestowed upon this clause is, that if it does not enlarge, it 
cannot be construed to restrain the powers of Congress, or 
to impair the right of the legislature to exercise its best 
judgment in the selection of measures to carry into execu- 
tion the constitutional powers of the Government. If no 
other motive for its insertion can be suggested, a sufficient 
one is found in the desire to remove all doubts respecting 
the right to legislate on that vast mass of incidental powers 
which must be involved in the Constitution, if that instru- 
ment be not a splendid bauble. 
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The Obligation of Contract 


Extracts from a Supreme Court decision delivered by Marshall in 1819, in 

the famous Dartmouth College case. Contracts are sacred and may not be 

set aside even by a State legislature unless opposed to public policy. Daniel 
“Webster pleaded the case for Dartmouth 


YET the contract would at that time have been deemed 
sacred by all. What has since occurred to strip it of its 
inviolability? Circumstances have not changed it. In 
reason, in justice, and in law, it is now what it was in 1769. 

This is plainly a contract to which the donors, the trus- 
tees, and the crown (to whose rights and obligations New 
Hampshire succeeds) were the original parties. It is a 
contract made on a valuable consideration. It is a contract 
for the security and disposition of property. It is a con- 
tract on the faith of which real and personal estate has been 
conveyed to the corporation. It is then a contract within 
the letter of the Constitution, and within its spirit also, 
unless the fact that the property is invested by the donors 
in trustees, for the promotion of religion and education, for 
the benefit of persons who are perpetually changing, 
though the objects remain the same, shall create a particu- 
lar exception, taking this case out of the prohibition con- 
tained in the Constitution. 

The case being within the words of the rule, must be 
within its operation likewise, unless there be something in 
the literal construction so obviously absurd or mischievous 
or repugnant to the general spirit of the instrument, as to 
justify those who expound the Constitution in making it an 
exception. 

The opinion of the Court, after mature deliberation, is, 
that this is a contract the obligation of which cannot be 
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impaired without violating the Constitution of the United 
States. This opinion appears to us to be equally supported 
by reason, and by the former decisions of this Court. 

It results, from this opinion, that the acts of the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, which are stated in the special 
verdict found in this cause, are repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and that the judgment on this 
special verdict ought to have been for the plaintiffs. The 
judgment of the State Court must, therefore, be reversed. 


Private Property Rights Protected 


From a Supreme Court decision, 1833, in the case of United States vs. 

Percheman. The case related to the title of land in Florida claimed by 

Percheman by virtue of a grant of the Spanish governor of that province 

made in 1815. The claim was sustained. Marshall delivered the opinion 
of the Court 


Ir may not be unworthy of remark that it is very unusual 
even in cases of conquest, for the conqueror to do more 
than to displace the sovereign and assume dominion over 
the country. The modern usage of nations, which has be- 
come law, would be violated; that sense of justice and of 
right which is acknowledged and felt by the whole civilized 
world would be outraged, if private property should be 
generally confiscated, and private rights annulled. The 
people change their allegiance; their relation to their 
ancient sovereign is dissolved; but their relations to each 
other, and their rights of property, remain undisturbed. 
If this be the modern rule even in cases of conquest, who 
can doubt its application to the case of an amicable cession 
of territory? Had Florida changed its sovereign by an act 
containing no stipulation respecting the property of in- 
dividuals, the right of property in all those who became 
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subjects or citizens of the new government would have 
been unaffected by the change. It would have remained 
the same as under the ancient sovereign. 

A cession of territory is never understood to be a cession 
of the property belonging to its inhabitants. The king 
cedes that only which belonged to him. Lands he had pre- 
viously granted were not his to cede. Neither party could 
so understand the cession. Neither party could consider 
itself as attempting a wrong to individuals, condemned by 
the practice of the whole civilized world. The cession of a 
territory by its name from one sovereign to another, con- 
veying the compound idea of surrendering at the same 
time the lands and the people who inhabit them, would be 
necessarily understood to pass the sovereignty only, and 
not to interfere with private property. 


1, Are weak governments able to administer laws justly and 
to protect the liberties of the people? Can strength in a 
central government be sufficiently guarded against by 
proper and regular appeals to the suffrages of the people? 

2. It is most important that our leaders not only believe in 

_ justice, but that they properly determine the means for 
securing it. Few men did more than John Marshall to 
establish our Union on a basis of public justice. 


The Ordinance of 1787 


Public Education an American Ideal 


THE essential relationship between public education and 
self-government was recognized from the beginning in 
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can not exist together. This ever prevailing American 
conviction was so well expressed in Article III of the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest 
Territory, that it has been repeated ever since in 
almost the same language, in one state constitution 
after another throughout the country. The quotation 
given herewith is but a single sentence, but that 
sentence means volumes in American life. Every public 
school boy and girl in America receives the benefit of 
its wisdom and may well afford to take the few minutes 
necessary to add this significant sentence to his collec- 
tion of permanent memory gems. 


Schools and Education 


From Article III, Ordinance of 1787. The Ordinance of 1787 for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory was prepared by Thomas Jefferson 


RELIGION, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged. 

1. The Ordinance of 1787 was a national act, one of the first 
important acts passed by the Congress for establishing a 
government in the territory not yet organized into states. 

>. What states were later formed from the Northwest Territory? 

3. Examine your own state constitution and compare the 
language of the article on education, with the quotation 
from the Ordinance of 1787. 

4. Do the American people to-day believe as fully as ever in 
public education? Do you know that our city school 
buildings are the best in the world, but that our one-room 
country school buildings are excelled by those of every 
other progressive nation? Do you know how the prepara- 
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tion and pay of teachers in this country ccmpares with 
these same items in other countries? Considering the 
wealth of our nation, should not our schools in all essential 
factors be equal to those of any other nation? 


United States Constitution 


The Spirit of Freedom, Sacred Rights of the 

Individual, and Public Justice, These Are 

Everywhere Apparent in the Fundamental 

Law of the Land, the Constitution of the 
United States of America 


It is a matter of pride and gratification that the funda- 
mental law of the land, the Constitution of the United 
States of America, while drawn with the avowed pur- 
pose of securing law and order through a stronger cen- 
tral government, thus correcting the weakness and 
inefficiency of the Articles of Confederation, shows in 
its every line an acknowledgment of the American 
Spirit of Freedom, a regard for the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and a complete acceptance of the principle of 
justice, both public and private. It reflects the spirit 
of the times and the spirit of American institutions in 
its careful establishment of a system of checks and 
balances. Some of these at times may seem unnecessary 
for a free people imbued with the ideas of a fundamental 


constitution and representative government. But the 
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spirit of the American people as reflected in the Consti- 
tution is unmistakable. Notice first a few paragraphs, 
such as, the Preamble, paragraph 1 of Article VI, and 
Amendments I, V, VIII, given herewith, which set 
forth ideas of union, public honesty as opposed to 
repudiation, religious toleration, freedom of speech and 
the press, trial by jury, and the protection of private 
property. These rights are such common possession 
to-day that few realize that they are part of a priceless 
heritage, won as the result of long struggle and main- 
tained at the price of constant vigilance. Many are 
the men of history who have recognized the merits of 
our Constitution. Gladstone is said to have appraised 
the American Constitution as the “most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” Recalling Mr. Gladstone’s remark- 
able commentary inclines one to reflection on the 
quality of our Constitution. Why is the Constitution 
of the United States a great document? 

It was framed at a convention which assembled in 
Philadelphia May 25, 1787, and completed its labors 
September 17, following. Many of the most noted 
Americans of that time were members of the conven- 
tion. Among these were George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, 
Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, James Wilson, and 
Charles Pinckney. Perhaps we can see here a cause 
which operated to make the Constitution a great 
document—it was the work of three and a half months 
of some of America’s greatest minds. 
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Briefly stated, the great provisions of the American 
Constitution are— 

1. It unites the separate States into a Nation, a 
union for the common good of all; it sets up a Govern- 
ment which derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

2. It sets a balance between central Federal author- 
ity and the State governments which, though shaken at 
times, has been admirably maintained for nearly a 
century and a half. 

3. It defines the three branches of government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—with such clarity 
and effectiveness that serious encroachment by one 
branch upon another is next to impossible. 

4. It provides for the making and enforcement of 
laws, not by “divine right” of king or by other super- 
imposed authority, but by representatives of the people 
duly chosen by the people. 

5. It provides for a judiciary designed to be indepen- 

dent, free from the hazards and changes of partisan 
politics, and subject to the least possible undue influ- 
ence. 
6. It guarantees to each individual all the rights of 
a free man, and especially guarantees the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; it insures religious 
freedom and freedom of speech and of the press. 

7. It encourages industry and thrift, promotes 
equality of opportunity, elevates womanhood, and 
fixes on individual citizenship and the home as the 
proper foundations of organized society. 
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The following eloquent tribute to our Constitution 
is quoted from Lloyd Taylor of the National Security 
League: 

“The Constitution of the United States is not a 
dead, dull document. It is the very substance of our 
freedom. Eloquently taught and interpreted in story 
form by a teacher who knows and reverences its pro- 
visions, it will rouse any class to enthusiasm. The 
Constitution is not a thing of the past, but is more alive 
and more needed than ever. It is a human document 
which is directly connected with the life of every indi- 
vidual, young and old, in the United States, perhaps 
the world, for its purpose is to properly safeguard the 
rights of the individual, that all may have an equal 
chance. 

Behind this great document are all the romance, 
history and poetry of the American Republic; men have 
struggled and died for its provisions; great battles have 
been fought to preserve its principles; and the success 
or failure of representative government in the world 
depends upon maintenance of our Constitution in all 
its integrity.” 

The Aims and Purposes of the Constitution 

(Preamble.) WE, THE PEOPLE of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the General Welfare, and secure the Bles- 
sings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 


United States Constitution E75 


The validity of debts contracted under the Articles of 
Confederation 
(Art. VI.) All debts contracted and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be as valid against the United States under this Constitu- 
tion, as under the Confederation. 


Freedom of Religion, of Speech, of the Press, and Right 
of Petition 

(Amendment, Art. I.) Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. 


The accused are protected and given a fair trial 

(Amendment, Art. V.) No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or in public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 


Excessive bail, fines and unusual punishments prohibited 


(Amendment, Art. VIII.) Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. 


Jefferson 


From his pen has flowed the word 

Of Independence, and the nations heard 

The solemn doctrine that is death to kings, 
That government, all its just power derived 
Not from the skies but from the governed, thrives 
Only in their consent; that all men are 
Equal before the law, with equal right 

To Liberty, to Life and the pursuit 

Of Happiness. The doctrines that were moot 
Before, he made self-evident, in sight 

Of all. Give thanks for this our guiding star. 
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The Spirit of Democracy 


JEFFERSON embodied in good measure the typical 
American spirit of freedom, liberty, and democracy. 
He breathed it in from the broad acres of his Virginia 
farm, the generous hospitality of southern life, the 
streams, the forests, and the open frontier. His writings 
show great facility in expressing this spirit, and it is 
unusually fitting that he should be the author of that 
imperishable document, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. As a member of Washington’s cabinet, he 
opposed the tendencies of Hamilton towards a strong 
central government, but later as President he found it 
necessary to accept those ideas in practice as a basis of 
action, in order to guard and perpetuate that democracy 
which he cherished and exemplified. Few men, if any, 
have more profoundly influenced American life. Among 
his principles were equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none, separation of church and state, exclusion of 
slavery from the Territories, and universal education. 
The inscription on his monument reads: “Here lies the 
author of the Declaration of Independence and the 


founder of the University of Virginia.” 
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Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence represents the ideals of a nation. 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia had introduced into the Continental Con- 
gress the resolution, ‘‘Resolved, that these colonies are and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states.” Anticipating the passage of the resolu- 
tion, a committee was appointed to draft a suitable Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The committee consisted of five men, Franklin, Sherman, Liv- 
ingston, Jefferson, and John Adams. The actual drafting was done by 
Jefferson. It was passed in Congress, July 4, 1776. 

The Declaration represented the thought and sentiment of the advanced 
political thinkers in the Congress and among the colonists. Doubtless the 
most central idea in the Declaration is that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. This idea opposed directly 
the idea of the divine right of kings, which was still at that time the main 
political idea in Europe. The Declaration, in calling for consent of the 
governed, helped to establish the divine right of the people to form their 
own governments, make their own laws, levy their own taxes. In defense 
of this principle, the colonies were already waging war against King 
George III and his hired soldiers. The principle became the cornerstone 
of a new nation—our country, the United States of America. 


WHEN in the Course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.—That whenever any Form of Government becomes 
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destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same Object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. 


First Inaugural Address 


In Washington, March 4, 1801 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: 


Called upon to undertake the duties of the first execu- 
tive office of our country, I avail myself of the presence 
of that portion of my fellow citizens which is here assem- 
bled, to express my grateful thanks for the favor with 
which they have been pleased to look toward me, to declare 
a sincere consciousness that the task is above my talents, 
and that I approach it with those anxious and awful pre- 
sentiments which the greatness of the charge and the 
weakness of my powers so justly inspire. A rising nation, 
spread over a wide and fruitful land, traversing all the 
seas with the rich productions of their industry, engaged 
in commerce with nations who feel power and forget right, 
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advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of mortal 
eye; when I contemplate these transcendent objects, and 
see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes of this beloved 
country committed to the issue and the auspices of this day, 
I shrink from the contemplation, and humble myself be- 
fore the magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, 
should I despair, did not the presence of many, whom I see 
here, remind me, that, in the other high authorities pro- 
vided by our Constitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, 
of virtue, and of zeal, on which to rely under all difficulties. 
To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with the sov- 
ereign functions of legislation, and to those associated with 
you, I look with encouragement for that guidance and sup- 
port which may enable us to steer with safety the vessel in 
which we are embarked, amidst the conflicting elements of 
a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have 
passed, the animation of discussions and of exertions has 
sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strangers 
unused to think freely, and to speak and to write what they 
think; but this being now decided by the voice of the Nation, 
announced according to the rules of the Constitution, all 
will of course arrange themselves under the will of the law, 
and unite in common efforts for the common good. All, 
too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the 
will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be 
rightful, must be reasonable; that the minority possess 
their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, and to 
violate which would be oppression. 

Let us then, fellow citizens, unite with one heart and 
one mind, let us restore to social intercourse that harmony 
and affection without which liberty and even life itself are 
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but dreary things. And let us reflect, that having banished 
from our land that religious intolerance under which man- 
kind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little, 
if we countenance a political intolerance, as despotic, as 
wicked, and as capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. 
During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, 
during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking 
through blood and slaughter “his long-lost liberty,” it was 
not wonderful that the agitation of the billows should 
reach even this distant and peaceful shore; that this should 
be more felt and feared by some, and less by others, and 
should divide opinions as to measures of safety; but every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 

We have called by different names brethren of the same 
principle. We are all Republicans; we are all Federalists. 
If there be any among us who wish to dissolve this Union, 
or to change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed 
as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated, where reason is left free to combat it. I know, 
indeed, that some honest men fear that a republican gov- 
ernment cannot be strong; that this government is not 
strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full 
tide of successful experiment, abandon a government which 
has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this government, the world’s best hope, 
may, by possibility, want energy to preserve itself? I trust 
not. I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest govern- 
ment on earth. I believe it the only one where every man, 
at the call of the law, would fly to the standard of the law, 
and would meet invasions of the public order as his own 
personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man cannot be 
trusted with the government of himself. Can he then be 
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trusted with the government of others? Or, have we found 
angels in the form of kings, to govern him? Let history 
answer this question! 

Let us then, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own federal and republican principles; our attachment to 
union and representative government. Kindly separated by 
nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of 
one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to endure the 
degradation of the others, possessing a chosen country, 
with room enough for our descendants to the thousandth 
and thousandth generation, entertaining a due sense of our 
equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the acquisition 
of our own industry, to honor and confidence from our 
fellow citizens, resulting not from birth, but from our 
actions and their sense of them, enlightened by a benign 
religion, professed indeed and practised in various forms, 
yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, 
gratitude, and the love of man, acknowledging and adoring 
an overruling Providence, which, by all its dispensations, 
proves that it delights in the happiness of man here, and 
his greater happiness hereafter; with all these blessings, . 
what more is necessary to make us a happy and prosperous 
people? Still one thing more, fellow citizens, a wise and 
frugal government which shall restrain men from injuring 
one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of good government; and this is necessary 
to close the circle of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, upon the exercise of 
duties which comprehend everything dear and valuable to 
you, it is proper you should understand what I deem the 
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essential principles of our government, and consequently, 
those which ought to shape its administration. I will com- 
press them within the narrowest compass they will bear, 
stating the general principle, but not all its limitations. 
Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or 
persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none; the support of the state governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies; the preservation of the general 
Government in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet- 
anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous 
care of the right of election by the people, a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of 
revolution where peaceable remedies are unprovided ; abso- 
lute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, the vital 
principle of republics, from which there is no appeal but 
to force, the vital principle and immediate parent of 
despotism; a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in 
. peace, and for the first moments of war, till regulars may 
relieve them; the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; economy in the public expense, that labor may 
be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our debts, and 
sacred preservation of the public faith; encouragement of 
agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion 
of information, and arraignment of all abuses at the bar 
of the public reason; freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of person, under the protection of the 
habeas corpus, and trial by juries impartially selected. 
These principles form the bright constellation, which has 
gone before us, and guided our steps through an age of 
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revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages and 
blood of our heroes have been devoted to their attainment: 
they should be the creed of our political faith, the text of 
civic instruction, the touchstone by which to try the ser- 
vices of those we trust; and should we wander from them 
in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps, and to regain the road which alone leads to peace, 
liberty, and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the post you have 
assigned me. With experience enough in subordinate offices 
to have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I 
have learned to expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of 
imperfect man to retire from this station with the reputa- 
tion and the favor which bring him into it. Without pre- 
tensions to that high confidence you reposed in our first 
and greatest revolutionary character, whose pre-eminent 
services had entitled him to the first place in his country’s 
love, and destined for him the fairest page in the volume of 
faithful history, I ask so much confidence only as may give 
firmness and effect to the legal administration of your 
affairs. I shall often go wrong through defect of judgment. 
When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those whose 
positions will not command a view of the whole ground. 
I ask your indulgence for my own errors, which will never 
be intentional; and your support against the errors of 
others, who may condemn what they would not, if seen in 
all its parts. The approbation implied by your suffrage is a 
great consolation to me for the past; and my future solici- 
tude will be, to retain the good opinion of those who have 
bestowed it in advance, to conciliate that of others, by 
doing them all the good in my power, and to be instru- 
mental to the happiness and freedom of all. 
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Relying then on the patronage of your good will, I 
advance with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it 
whenever you become sensible how much better choices it 
is in your power to make. And may that infinite Power 
which rules the destinies of the universe lead our councils 
to what is best, and give them a favorable issue for your 
peace and prosperity. 


1. Jefferson had been elected President after a very bitter cam- 
paign, and he was looked upon by the Federalists as a 
dangerous demagogue who catered to the masses for their 
support. Jefferson objected to the so-called kingly prac- 
tices of Washington. Was he doubtless honest in this? 
He began the practice of extreme republican simplicity. 
Did he carry it too far? Have your teacher tell you what 
he did. Many Federalists were afraid the French Revolu- 
tion would extend to America. Do you see how Jefferson 
may have helped in preventing such a result? 

2. Do Jefferson’s ideals differ greatly from Lincoln’s? Write 
them down side by side for comparison. Compare also 
with Washington’s ideals. 

3. If possible, find a copy of the Declaration of Independence 
and read all of it. Note the many specific grievances 
against the king. Note the appeals to the sympathies of 
the world. Let some members of the class commit to 
memory the part of the Declaration quoted on pages 179 
and 180 and occasionally recite it to the entire school, 
until every one begins to appreciate its sentiment. 


Ode 


United States! the ages plead,— 
Present and past in under-song,— 

Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown 

See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 


Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 
A ferry of the free. 


For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in His plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies, 
Ere freedom out of man. 
—RatpH WALDO EMERSON 
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Alexander Hamilton 
Right, Reason, and Fair Play 


HaMILTON was of the highly intellectual type, and 
reached his conclusions as a result of rigorous thinking. 
His mind required that the reasons behind a decision 
be right and defensible. 

Hamilton was born a British subject on the island 
of Nevis in the West Indies. His father was Scotch, 
his mother a French Huguenot and a woman of wit and 
beauty. His mother died when he was a child, his 
father failed in business, and before he was twelve he 
was placed in a counting room as a clerk. At thirteen, 
he was conducting the correspondence and showing in 
many ways his ability to manage the entire business. 
He was also reading widely, especially in history, and 
writing for publication. His ability, industry, and 
ambition convinced his friends and relatives that he 
was worth educating, so he was sent to New York to 
complete his education. Thus he was at King’s College 
(now Columbia University) in 1774, and as a student 
there he threw himself vigorously into the controversy 
which led to the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
But even as an advocate of the Revolution, his mind 
called for a careful weighing of reasons. To him it was 
a contest of thought in which right and reason must 
win through fair play. 
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These early principles—right, reason, and fair play— 
were central in his thinking and acting throughout life. 
They made him a valuable aide under Washington in 
the Revolutionary War, a great Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, and the logical champion of a 
sound financial policy that would create confidence and 
insure public credit. He well typifies the good business 
sense of America. He demonstrated that in public 
affairs, as well as in private, honesty is the best policy. 


Hamilton’s First Report on Public Credit 


Ir the maintenance of public credit, then, be truly so 
important, the next inquiry which suggests itself is, By 
what means is it to be effected? The ready answer to which 
question is, by good faith; by a punctual performance of 
contracts. States, like individuals, who observe their en- 
gagements, are respected and trusted, while the reverse is 
the fate of those who pursue an opposite conduct. 

While the observance of that good faith, which is the 
basis of public credit, is recommended by the strongest 
inducements of political expediency, it is enforced by con- 
siderations of still greater authority. There are arguments 
for it which rest on the immutable principles of moral obli- 
gation. And in proportion as the mind is disposed to con- 
template, in the order of Providence, an intimate connec- 
tion between public virtue and public happiness, will be its 
repugnancy to a violation of those principles. 

This reflection derives additional strength from the 
nature of the debt of the United States. It was the price of 
liberty. The faith of America has been repeatedly pledged 
for it, and with solemnities that give peculiar force to the 
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obligation. There is, indeed, reason to regret that it has 
not hitherto been kept; that the necessities of the war, con- 
spiring with inexperience, in the subjects of finance, pro- 
duced direct infractions; and that the subsequent period 
has been a continued scene of negative violation, or non- 
compliance. But a diminution of this regret arises from the 
reflection that the last seven years have exhibited an earn- 
est and uniform effort, on the part of the Government of 
the Union, to retrieve the national credit, by doing justice 
to the creditors of the nation; and that the embarrassments 
of a defective constitution, which defeated this laudable 
effort, have ceased. 

From this evidence of a favorable disposition given by 
the former Government, the institution of a new one, 
clothed with powers competent to calling forth the re- 
sources of the community, has excited corresponding ex- 
pectations. A general belief accordingly prevails that the 
credit of the United States will quickly be established on 
the firm foundation of an effectual provision for the ex- 
isting debt. The influence which this has had at home is 
witnessed by the rapid increase that has taken place in the 
market value of the public securities. From January to 
November, they rose thirty-three and a third per cent; 
and from that period to this time, they have risen fifty 
per cent more; and the intelligence from abroad announces 
effects proportionably favorable to our national credit and 
consequence. 

It cannot but merit particular attention that, among our- 
selves, the most enlightened friends of good government 
are those whose expectations are the highest. 

To justify and preserve their confidence; to promote the 
increasing respectability of the American name; to answer 
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the calls of justice; to restore landed property to its due 
value; to furnish new resources, both to agriculture and 
commerce; to cement more closely the union of the states; 
to add to their'security against foreign attack; to establish 
public order on the basis of an upright and liberal policy; 
—these are the great and invaluable ends to be secured by 
a proper and adequate provision, at the present period, for 
the support of public credit. 


1. Is honesty the best policy in public finance? Why is it that 
the United States Government can float bonds at 2%, 3%, 
and 4%, and that in the recent war emergency calling for 
many millions, the highest rate on bonds was only 434%? 
Do you know of some countries where the government 
must pay higher interest rates? Do you know why? 

2. Is honesty likewise the best course to pursue in private 
affairs? Why? 


Washington 


SOLDIER and statesman, rarest unison; 

High-poised example of great duties done 

Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 

As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 

Never seduced through show of present good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear, 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this and ours, and all men’s—WasuincTon. 


—James Russert Loweti 
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George Washington 
Public Righi and Justice 


WASHINGTON came into large responsibility at an early 
age, first at home because of the death of his father, 
later as public surveyor, as captain of colonial troops, 
and as member of the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
He took responsibility seriously. Even as a youth he 
was interested in the development of his character 
and the life work for which he sought to prepare. 
From youth to the close of his life he was affectionate 
to the members of his family, alive to public responsi- 
bility, and responsive to the demands of his common- 
wealth and his country. He venerated truth and 
virtue above profit or advantage. He sought always 
the public good and preferred the approval of his own 
conscience above popular applause. He was a man 
among men and towered above the common in all 
things. He merited being chosen commander in chief 
of the American forces in the Revolution, and later 
first President of the United States. He won the title 
“father of his country.” He was indeed ‘‘first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Although truly great in every way, Washington 
nevertheless was possessed of the traits of ordinary 
men. He was in some ways ill-suited to bear the pin- 
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pricks of petty politics, which always and ever must be 
endured by any one holding a public position. His 
desire to retire to the privacy of his own plantation was 
sincere, and he gratified it as soon as his high sense of 
public duty would permit him to. 


First Inaugural Address 


In the city of New York, April 30, 1789. Slightly simplified and adapted. 


FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Among the vicissitudes incident to life no event could 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that of which 
the notification was transmitted by your order, and re- 
ceived on the 14th day of the present month. On the one 
hand, I was summoned by my country, whose voice I can 
never hear but with veneration and love, from a retreat 
which I had chosen with the fondest predilection, as the 
asylum of my declining years—a retreat which was ren- 
dered every day more necessary as well as more dear to 
me by the addition of habit to inclination. 

On the other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the 
trust to which the voice of my country called me, being 
sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of 
her citizens a distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, 
could not but overwhelm with despondence one who (in- 
heriting inferior endowments from nature and unprac- 
ticed in the duties of civil administration) ought to be pe- 
culiarly conscious of his own deficiencies. In this conflict 
of emotions all I dare aver is that it has been my faithful 
study to collect my duty from a just appreciation of every 
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circumstance by which it might be affected. All I dare 
hope is that if, in executing this task, I have been too much 
swayed by a grateful remembrance of former instances, 
or by an affectionate sensibility to this transcendent proof 
of the confidence of my fellow citizens, and have thence too 
little consulted my incapacity as well as disinclination for 
the weighty and untried cares before me, my error will be 
palliated by the motives which mislead me, and its conse- 
quences be judged by my country with some share of the 
partiality in which they originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedi- 
ence to the public summons, repaired to the present sta- 
tion, it would be peculiarly improper to omit in this first 
official act my fervent supplications to that Almighty Be- 
ing who rules over the universe, who presides in the coun- 
cils of nations, and whose providential aid can supply 
every human defect, that His benediction may consecrate 
to the liberties and happiness of the people of the United 
States a Government instituted by themselves for these 
essential purposes, and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to his charge. 

In tendering this homage to the Great Author of every 
public and private good, I assure myself that it expresses 
your sentiments not less than my own, nor those of my 
fellow citizens at large less than either. No people can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than those of the United 
States. Every step by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent nation seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of providential agency; and 
in the important revolution just accomplished in the sys- 
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tem of their united government, the tranquil deliberations 
and voluntary consent of so many distinct communities 
from which the event has resulted cannot be compared 
with the means by which most governments have been 
established without some return of pious gratitude, along 
with an humble anticipation of the future blessings which 
the past seems to presage. These reflections, arising out 
of the present crisis, have forced themselves too strongly 
on my mind to be suppressed. You will join with me, I 
trust, in thinking that there are none under the influence 
of which the proceedings of a new and free government 
can more auspiciously commence. 

By the article establishing the Executive Department it 
is made the duty of the President ‘‘to recommend to your 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.” The circumstances under which I now 
meet you will acquit me from entering into that subject 
further than to refer to the great constitutional charter 
under which you are assembled, and which, in defining 
your powers, designates the objects to which your atten- 
tion is to be given. 

It will be more consistent with those circumstances, 
and far more congenial with the feelings which actuate me, 
to substitute, in place of a recommendation of particular 
measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, the recti- 
tude, and the patriotism which adorn the characters se- 
lected to devise and adopt them. In these honorable 
qualifications I behold the surest pledges that as on one 
side no local prejudices or attachments, no separate views 
nor party animosities will misdirect the comprehensive and 
equal eye which ought to watch over this great assemblage 
of communities and interests, so, on another, that the 
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foundation of our national policy will be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private morality, and the pre- 
eminence of free government be exemplified by all the 
attributes which can win the affections of its citizens and 
command the respect of the world. 

I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction which an 
ardent love for my country can inspire, since there is no 
truth more thoroughly established than that there exists 
in the economy and course of nature an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness; between duty and advan- 
tage; between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag- 
nanimous policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
and felicity; since we ought to be no less persuaded that 
the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a 
nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and right 
which Heaven itself has ordained; and since the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the 
republican model of government are justly considered, 
perhaps as deeply, as finally, staked on the experiment 
intrusted to the hands of the American people. 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it 
will remain with your judgment to decide how far an exer- 
cise of the occasional power delegated by the fifth article 
of the Constitution is rendered expedient at the present 
juncture by the nature of objections which have been urged 
against the system, or by the degree of inquietude 
against the system, or by the degree of disorder which has 
given birth to them. Instead of undertaking particular 
recommendations on this subject, in which I could be 
guided by no lights derived from official opportunities, I 
shall again give way to my entire confidence in your dis- 
cernment and pursuit of the public good; for I assure 
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myself that whilst you carefully avoid every alteration 
which might endanger the benefits of an united and effective 
government, or which ought to await the future lessons of 
experience, a reverence for the characteristic rights of 
freemen and a regard for the public harmony will suffi- 
ciently influence your deliberations on the question how 
far the former can be impregnably fortified or the latter be 
safely and advantageously promoted. 

To the foregoing observations I have one to add, which 
will be most properly addressed to the House of Representa- 
tives. It concerns myself, and will therefore be as brief 
as possible. When I was first honored with a call into the 
service of my country, then on the eve of an arduous 
struggle for its liberties, the light in which I contemplated 
my duty required that I should renounce every pecuniary 
compensation. From this resolution I have in no instance 
departed; and being still under the impressions which pro- 
duced it, I must decline as inapplicable in myself any 
share in the personal emoluments which may be indis- 
pensably included in a permanent provision for the Execu- 
tive Department, and must accordingly pray that the 
pecuniary estimates for the station in which I am placed 
may during my continuance in it be limited to such actual 
expenditures as the public good may be thought to re- 
quire. 

Having thus imparted to you my sentiments as they 
have been awakened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gether, I shall take my present leave; but. not without 
resorting once more to the benign Parent of the Human 
Race in humble supplication that, since He has been 
pleased to favor the American people with opportunities 
for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for 
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deciding with unparalleled unanimity on a form of govern- 
ment for the security of their union and the advancement 
of their happiness, so His divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consul- 
tations, and the wise measures on which the success of this 
Government must depend. 


Address of the Senate to Washington 
May 7, 1789 


WE are sensible, sir, that nothing but the voice of your 
fellow citizens could have called you from a retreat chosen 
with the fondest predilection, endeared by habit, and con- 
secrated to the repose of declining years. We rejoice, and 
with us all America, that in obedience to the call of our com- 
mon country you have returned once more to public life. 
In you all parties confide; in you all interests unite; and 
we have no doubt that your past services, great as they 
have been, will be equaled by your future exertions, and 
that your prudence and sagacity as a statesman will tend 
to avert the dangers to which we are exposed, to give sta- 
bility to the present Government, and dignity and splen- 
dor to: that country which your skill and valor as a soldier 
so eminently contributed to raise to independence and 
empire. 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances 
and wonderful combination of causes which gradually pre- 
pared the people of this country for independence; when 
we contemplate the rise, progress, and termination of the 
late war, which gave them a name among the nations of 
the earth, we are with you unavoidably led to acknowledge 
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and adore the Great Arbiter of the Universe, by whom 
empires rise and fall. A review of the many signal in- 
stances of divine interposition in favor of this country 
claims our most pious gratitude; and permit us, sir, to 
observe that among the great events which have led to the 
formation and establishment of a Federal Government, we 
esteem your acceptance of the office of President as one of 
the most propitious and important. 

In the execution of the trust reposed in us we shall 
endeavor to pursue that enlarged and liberal policy to 
which your speech so happily directs. We are conscious 
that the prosperity of each state is inseparably connected 
with the welfare of all, and that in promoting the latter 
we shall effectually advance the former. In full persuasion 
of this truth, it shall be our invariable aim to divest our- 
selves of local prejudices and attachments, and to view 
the great assemblage of communities and interests com- 
mitted to our charge with an equal eye. 

We feel, sir, the force and acknowledge the justness of 
the observation that the foundation of our national policy 
should be laid in private morality. If individuals be not 
influenced by moral principles, it is in vain to look for 
public virtue. It is therefore the duty of legislators to 
enforce, both by precept and example, the utility as well 
as the necessity of a strict adherence to the rules of equal 
justice. We beg you to be assured that the Senate will 
at all times cheerfully codperate in every measure which 
may strengthen the Union, conduce to the happiness or 
secure and perpetuate the liberties of this great confed- 
erated Republic. 
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First Annual Address 


January 8, 1790. Adapted 


FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND House or REp- 
RESENTATIVES: 

I embrace with great satisfaction the opportunity which 
now presents itself of congratulating you on the present 
favorable prospects of our public affairs. The recent ac- 
cession of the important State of North Carolina to the 
Constitution of the United States (of which official infor- 
mation has been received), the rising credit and respecta- 
bility of our country, the general and increasing good will 
toward the Government of the Union, and the concord, 
peace, and plenty with which we are blessed are circum- 
stances auspicious in an eminent degree to our national 
prosperity. 

In resuming your consultations for the general good you 
cannot but derive encouragement from the reflection that 
the measures of the last session have been as satisfactory to 
your constituents as the novelty and difficulty of the work 
allowed you to hope. Still further to realize their expec- 
tations and to secure the blessings which a gracious Provi- 
dence has placed within our reach will in the course of the 
present important session call for the cool and deliberate 
exertion of your patriotism, firmness, and wisdom. 

Among the many interesting objects which will engage 
your attention, that of providing for the common defense 
will merit particular regard. To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving peace. 

A free people ought not only to be armed, but disci- 
plined; to which end a uniform and well-digested plan is 
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requisite; and their safety and interest require that they 
should promote such manufactories as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly military, 
supplies. 

The interests of the United States require that our inter- 
course with other nations should be facilitated by such 
provisions as will enable me to fulfill my duty in that respect 
in the manner which circumstances may render most 
conducive to the public good, and to this end that the 
compensations to be made to the persons who may be 
employed should, according to the nature of their appoint- 
ments, be defined by law, and a competent fund designated 
for defraying the expenses incident to the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

Various considerations also render it expedient that the 
terms on which foreigners may be admitted to the rights 
of citizens should be speedily ascertained by a uniform 
rule of naturalization. 

Uniformity in the currency, weights, and measures of the 
United States is an object of great importance, and will, I 
am persuaded, be duly attended to. 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures by all proper means will not, I trust, need recom- 
mendation; but I cannot forbear intimating to you the 
expediency of giving effectual encouragement as well to 
the introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad 
as to the exertions of skill and genius in producing them 
at home, and of facilitating the intercourse between the 
distant parts of our country by a due attention to the post- 
office and post-roads. 

Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with me in 
opinion that there is nothing which can better deserve 
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your patronage than the promotion of science and litera- 
ture. Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of 
public happiness. In one in which the measures of gov- 
ernment receive their impression so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionately 
essential. To the security of a free Constitution it con- 
tributes in various ways—by convincing those who are in- 
trusted with the public administration that every val- 
uable end of government is best answered by the enlight- 
ened confidence of the people, and by teaching the people 
themselves to know and to value their own rights; to dis- 
cern and provide against invasions of them; to distinguish 
between oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful 
authority; between burdens proceeding from a disregard 
to their convenience and those resulting from the inevi- 
table exigencies of society; to discriminate the spirit of lib- 
erty from that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoid- 
ing the last—and uniting a speedy but temperate vigilance 
against encroachments, with an inviolable respect to the 
laws. 

Whether this desirable object will be best promoted by 
affording aids to seminaries of learning already established, 
by the institution of a national university, or by any other 
expedients will be well worthy of a place in the delibera- 
tions of the Legislature. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


I saw with peculiar pleasure at the close of the last 
session the resolution entered into by you expressive of 
your opinion that an adequate provision for the support 
of the public credit is a matter of high importance to the 
national honor and prosperity. In this sentiment I entirely 
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concur; and to a perfect confidence in your best endeavors 
to devise such a provision as will be truly consistent with 
the end, I add an equal reliance on the cheerful codperation 
of the other branch of the Legislature. It would be super- 
fluous to specify inducements to a measure in which the 
character and permanent interests of the United States are 
so obviously and so deeply concerned, and which has re- 
ceived so explicit a sanction from your declaration. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: 

I have directed the proper officers to lay before you, 
respectively, such papers and estimates as regard the af- 
fairs particularly recommended to your consideration, and 
necessary to convey to you that information of the state 
of the Union which it is my duty to afford. 

The welfare of our country is the great object to which 
our cares and efforts ought to be directed, and I shall 
derive great satisfaction from a codperation with you in 
the pleasing though arduous task of insuring to our fellow 
citizens the blessings which they have a right to expect 
from a free, efficient, and equal government. 


Farewell Address 


Brief extracts. The Farewell Address is dated September 19, 1796. 
Adapted 


THE period for a new election of a citizen to administer the 
executive government of the United States being not far 
distant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts 
must be employed in designating the person who is to be 
clothed with that important trust, it appears to me proper, 
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especially as it may conduce to a more distinct expression 
of the public voice, that I should now apprise you of the 
resolution I have formed to decline being considered among 
the number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and 
that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by no dim- 
inution of zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness, but am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare which cannot end but with my life, and the ap- 
prehension of danger natural to that solicitude, urge me, 
on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation and to recommend to your frequent review 
some sentiments which are the result of much reflection, 
of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your felicity as a 
people. These will be offered to you with the more freedom 
as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings of 
a parting friend who can possibly have no personal mo- 
tive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on 
a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it is a 
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main pillar in the edifice of your real independence; the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad; 
of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But it is easy to foresee that 
from different causes and from different quarters much 
pains will be taken, many devices employed, to weaken 
in your minds the conviction of this truth. This is the 
point in your political fortress against which the batteries 
of internal and external enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) di- 
rected. It is therefore of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national 
Union to your collective and individual happiness; and that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it, accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned; and in- 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations. In this 
sense it is that your union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other. 
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These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full ex- 
periment. With such powerful and obvious motives to 
union affecting all parts of our country, while experi- 
ence shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, 
there will always be reason to distrust the patriotism 
of those who in any quarter may endeavor to weaken 
its bands. 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union a govern- 
ment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, how- 
ever strict, between the parts can be an adequate substitute; 
they must inevitably experience the infractions and inter- 
ruptions which all alliances in all times have experienced. 
Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved upon 
the first essay by the adoption of a constitution of govern- 
ment better calculated than your former for an intimate 
union and for the efficacious management of your common . 
concerns. 

The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitutions of govern- 
ment. But the constitution which at any time exists till 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of 
the power and the right of the people to establish govern- 
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ment presupposes the duty of every individual to obey 
the established government. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patri- 
otism who should labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a neces- 
sary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. 
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Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct, and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to man- 
kind the magnanimous and novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt that, in the course of time and things, the fruits 
of such a plan would richly repay any temporary advan- 
tages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? 
Can it be that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which en- 
nobles human nature. 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more es- 
sential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded, and that, in place of them, 
just and amicable feelings toward all should be cul- 
tivated. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. 

I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to 
private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I 
repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in 
their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary 
and would be unwise to extend them. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an 
old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make 
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the strong ana 1asting impression I could wish. . . . But if 
I may even flatter myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional good; that they may 
now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism: this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

Relying on my country’s kindness in this as in other 
things, and actuated by that fervent love toward it which 
is so natural to a man who views in it the native soil of 
himself and his progenitors for several generations, I antici- 
pate with pleasing expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize the sweet enjoyment of partaking 
in the midst of my fellow citizens the benign influence of 
good laws under a free government, the ever favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of our 
mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 


1. Was Washington’s attitude of reverence and supplication 
for divine guidance, as shown in his first inaugural ad- 
dress, in harmony with the spirit of the American people 
of that time? Is it in harmony with the spirit of our 
people to-day? 

2. Show by quoting from the response of the Senate to Wash- 
ington that it agreed with the three fundamental ideas 
of Washington’s address, viz., the value of divine guidance, 
the necessity of putting the general welfare above local 
prejudices, and the importance of basing public policy 
squarely upon private morality. 

3. Why is education so essential to the life of a republic? 
Have the American people on the whole shown a good 
understanding of public questions and used good judg- 
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ment in deciding them? What proportion of the qualified 
voters get out and vote on election day? 

. This address is. a farewell to the American people, because 
of retirement from the Presidency. For how long had 
Washington been in public service? What positions had 
he filled? What critical foreign situation prevented 
Washington from retiring at the close of his first term as 
President? 

. Was there even in Washington’s administration any evi- 
dence of disunion, and signs of a coming civil war? You 
will recall the Whisky Rebellion in western Pennsylvania. 
Was there other evidence? 

. Was there dissatisfaction at this time with the Constitution 
and the Government? What amendments were made to 
the Constitution during Washington’s two terms? What 
amendments have been made since? What is the latest 
amendment? Are others needed? Why? 

. Have we as a nation always lived up to Washington’s ideals 
and standards,—religion, morality, knowledge, good faith, 
justice, honesty? Do our lawmakers and statesmen as 
a rule live up to these ideals and standards in public life? 
Do our public men ever violate them in handling impor- 
tant questions such as our relations with foreign nations? 
If all school children get these ideals thoroughly in mind, 
may we expect public life to be on a better basis when 
these children become voters? Show that we hope thereby 
to improve politics and political practices. Washington 
stood for public justice and for right even when it meant 
sacrifice of personal interest. He refused to appoint a 
relative to public office. Can you be equally strong for 
the right as against favoritism? 


Man Making 


WE all are blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


—EDWIN MARKHAM 


Samuel Adams 
“The Man of the Town Meeting” 


SAMUEL ADAMS is often referred to as the “father of 
American independence,” but while he may not be 
entitled to that distinction, it is certain that he defi- 
nitely conceived independence as the final aim in govern- 
ment as early as 1768, and that he was very influential 
in bringing about united action among the colonies. 
He prepared the “Circular Letter” sent by Massa- 
chusetts to the other colonies early in 1768; he was 
active in organizing the Committees of Correspond- 
ence; he was a constant contributor to the Boston 
Gazette and other papers that were active in the dis- 
cussion of the political rights of the colonists. 

In the Boston town meeting, and in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court (Legislature), he was early 
recognized as one of the chief leaders. James Otis 
was more brilliant and more powerful as an orator, 
“but Samuel Adams, always on the ground, always 
alert, steady, untiring, possessing more and more the 
confidence of the Province, as he had before gained 
that of the town, became more and more marked as, 
in loyalist parlance, the ‘chief incendiary.’”’ The 
Loyalists and Tories accused him of duplicity, because 


while writing expressions of loyalty in petitions to the 
213 
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King, he was at the same time doing his utmost to 
unite his townsmen and countrymen in resisting the 
taxation policy of the Government of Great Britain. 
Even his friends and biographers credit him with 
shrewdness and unusual ability to manage affairs and 
occasions so as to bring things to pass. The verdict 
of history is that he realized that he was in advance 
of his followers and that, in order to retain his leader- 
ship, he must present his views in forms acceptable to 
the people, such as: 


“the right, secured by charter, of free-born Britons” 
“representation as a condition of taxation” 

“the right of trial by jury” 

“loyalty to the king, but independence of parliament” 


Thus he showed himself not only a diplomat, but a 
true leader of men. 

Samuel Adams was not a success in business. He 
was a failure as a tax collector. He was only mod- 
erately successful as an attorney. But as a public 
servant of his town and commonwealth, and as an 
organizer of thought and sentiment in favor of Ameri- 
can independence, he performed a lasting service to 
his countrymen and to mankind. 

His line of usefulness was early foreshadowed, for at 
the age of twenty-one he chose as his master’s thesis 
at Harvard: “Whether it be lawful to resist the 
Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot be 
otherwise preserved.”’ Fortunate is he who early finds 
his life work. Samuel Adams found his in tireless and 
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unselfish devotion to a great cause,—the union of the 
colonists for American independence. Massachusetts 
was unquestionably the leader in the Revolution; 
Boston led Massachusetts; and Boston was led by 
Samuel Adams, ‘‘the type and representative of the 
New England town meeting.” 


American Independence 


According to W. V. Wells, the chief biographer of Samuel Adams, this 
address published in London and credited to Samuel Adams, is not authen- 
tic. (See Wells: Life of Samuel Adams, 2:439-40.) But it conforms very 
well to the style of Samuel Adams, and it is quite in line with his convictions. 
Lee and Riley, in their Orations of America (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), accept 
it as authentic. Samuel Adams was in Philadelphia at the date given for 
the address, August 1, 1776, as a member of the first Congress. While the 
authorship cannot be definitely established, it is probable that Adams 
did prepare it in its essential features and forwarded it to friends of America 
in London, who later published it in the interests of liberty in Great Britain. 
It was translated and published in French and German. It is here slightly 

simplified and adapted 


COUNTRYMEN AND BRETHREN: I would gladly have de- 
clined an honor to which I find myself unequal. I have 
not the calmness and fairness which the great importance 
of this occasion demands. I will not deny the charge of 
my enemies, that resentment for the accumulated injuries 
of our country, and an ardor for her glory, rising to en- 
thusiasm, may deprive me of that accuracy of judgment 
and expression which men of cooler passions may possess. 
Let me beseech you then to hear me with caution, to exam- 
ine without prejudice, and to correct the mistakes into 
which I may be hurried by my zeal. 

Truth loves an appeal to the common sense of mankind. 
Your unperverted understandings can best determine on 
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subjects of a practical nature. The positions and plans 
which are said to be above the comprehension of the mul- 
titude may be always suspected to be visionary and fruit- 
less. He who made all men hath made the truths necessary 
to human happiness obvious to all. 


Our forefathers opened the Bible to all, and maintained 
the capacity of every man to judge for himself in religion. 
Are we sufficient for the comprehension of the sublimest 
spiritual truths, and unequal to material and temporal 
ones? Heaven hath trusted us with the management of 
things for eternity, and man denies us ability to judge of 
the present, or to know from our feelings the experience 
that will make us happy. ‘You can discern,” say they, 
“objects distant and remote, but cannot perceive those 
within your grasp. Let us have the distribution of present 
goods, and you can cut out and manage as you please the 
interests of the future.” This day, I trust, the reign of 
political freedom will commence. We have explored the 
temple of royalty, and found that the idol we have bowed 
down to has eyes which see not, ears that hear not our 
prayers, and a heart like the nether millstone. We have 
this day restored the Sovereign to whom alone men ought 
to be obedient. He reigns in heaven, and with a kindly 
eye beholds His subjects assuming that freedom of thought 
and dignity of self-direction which He bestowed on them. 
From the rising to the setting sun, may His kingdom come! 

Having been a slave to the influence of opinions early 
acquired, I am ever inclined not to despise, but pity, those 
who are yet in darkness. But to the eye of reason what 
can be more clear than that all men have an equal right 
to happiness? Nature made no other distinction than 
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that of higher or lower degrees of mind and body. But 
what mysterious distribution of character has the craft of 
statesmen . . . introduced. 

According to their doctrine, the offspring of a successful 
invader shall, from generation to generation, arrogate the 
right of lavishing on their pleasures a proportion of the 
fruits of the earth more than sufficient to supply the wants 
of thousands of their fellow-creatures—claim authority to 
manage them like beasts of burden, and without superior 
industry, capacity, or virtue—nay, though disgraceful to 
humanity by their ignorance, intemperance, and brutality 
—shall be deemed best calculated to frame laws and to 
consult for the welfare of society. 

Were the talents and virtues which Heaven has bestowed 
on men given merely to make them more obedient drudges, 
to be sacrificed to the follies and ambitions of a few? Or 
were not the noble gifts so equally dispensed with a divine 
purpose and law that they should as nearly as possible be 
equally exerted, and the blessings of Providence be equally 
enjoyed by all? Away then with those absurd systems 
which, to gratify the pride of a few, debase the greatest 
part of our species below the order of men! What an 
affront to the King of the universe to maintain that the 
happiness of a monster, sunk in debauchery and spreading 
desolation and murder among men, of a Caligula, a Nero, 
or a Charles, is more precious in His sight than that of 
millions of His suppliant creatures who do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with their God! No! In the 
judgment of Heaven there is no other superiority among 
men than a superiority in wisdom and virtue. And can 
we have a safer model in forming ours? The Deity then 
has not given any order or family of men authority over 
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others; and if any men have given it, they only could give 
it for themselves. 

Our forefathers, it is said, consented to be subject to the 
laws of Great Britain. I will not at present dispute it, 
nor mark out the limits and conditions of their submission; 
but will it be denied that they contracted to pay obedience 
and to be under the control of Great Britain because it 
appeared to them most beneficial in their then present 
circumstances and situations? We, my countrymen, have 
the same right to consult and provide for our happiness 
which they had to promote theirs. If they had a view to 
posterity in their contracts, it must have been to advance 
the felicity of their descendants. If they erred in their 
expectations and prospects, we can never be condemned 
for a conduct which they would have recommended had 
they foreseen our present condition. 

Ye darkeners of counsel, who would make the property, 
lives, and religion of millions depend on the evasive inter- 
pretations of musty parchments, who would send us to 
antiquated charters, of uncertain and contradictory mean- 
ing, to prove that the present generation are bound to be 
victims to cruel and unforgiving despotism, tell us whether 
our pious and generous ancestors bequeathed to us the 
miserable privilege of having the rewards of our honest 
industry, the fruits of those fields which they purchased 
and bled for, wrested from us at the will of men over 
whom we have no check? Did they contract for us that, 
with folded arms, we should expect that justice and mercy 
from brutal and inflamed invaders which have been denied 
to our supplications at the foot of the throne? Were we 
to hear our character as a people ridiculed with indiffer- 
ence? Did they promise for us that our meekness and 
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patience should be insulted; our coasts harassed, our towns 
demolished and plundered, and our wives and offspring 
exposed to nakedness, hunger, and death, without our 
feeling the resentment of men and exerting those powers 
of self-preservation which God has given us? 

No man had once a greater veneration for Englishmen 
than I entertained. They were dear to me as branches of 
the same parental trunk and partakers of the same religion 
and laws; I still view with respect the remains of the Con 
stitution as I would a lifeless body which had once been 
animated by a great and heroic soul. But when I am 
roused by the din of arms, when I behold legions of foreign 
assassins, paid by Englishmen to imbue their hands in our 
blood; when I tread over the uncoffined bones of my coun- 
trymen, neighbors, and friends; when I see the locks of a 
venerable father torn by savage hands, and a feeble mother 
clasping her infants to her bosom and on her knees implor- 
ing their lives from her own slaves, whom Englishmen have 
allured to treachery and murder; when I behold my coun- 
try, once the seat of industry, peace, and plenty, changed 
by Englishmen to a theater of blood and misery, Heaven 
forgive me if I cannot root out those passions which it 
has implanted in my bosom, and detest submission to a 
people who have either ceased to be human or have not 
virtue enough to feel their own wretchedness and servi- 
tude. 

Who among you, my countrymen, that is a father, would 
claim authority to make your child a slave because you 
had nourished him in his infancy? 

It is a strange species of generosity which requires a re- 
turn infinitely more valuable than anything it could have 
bestowed; that demands as a reward for the defense of our 
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property a surrender of those inestimable privileges to the 
arbitrary will of vindictive tyrants which alone give value 
to that very property. 

These are the sentiments of the wisest and most virtuous 
champions of freedom. Attend to a portion on this sub- 
ject from a book in our defense, written, I had almost said, 
by the pen of inspiration. ‘I lay no stress,” says the 
writer, ‘‘on charters—they derive their rights from a 
higher source. It is not in keeping with common sense to 
imagine that any people would ever think of settling in a 
distant country on any such condition, or that the people 
from whom they withdrew should forever be masters of 
their property and have power to subject them to any 
modes of government they pleased. And had there been 
express stipulations to this purpose in all the charters of the 
colonies, they would, in my opinion, be no more bound by 
them than if it had been stipulated with them that they 
should go naked, or expose themselves to the incursions 
of wolves and tigers.” 

Such are the opinions of every virtuous and enlightened 
patriot in Great Britain. Their petition to Heaven is that 
there may be one free country left upon earth, to which 
they may fly when venality, luxury, and vice shall have 
completed the ruin of liberty there. 

Courage, then, my countrymen! Our contest is not only 
whether we ourselves shall be free, but whether there shall 
be left to mankind an asylum on earth for civil and relig- 
ious liberty. Dismissing therefore the justice of our cause 
as incontestable, the only question is what is best for us to 
pursue in our present circumstances. 

The doctrine of dependence on Great Britain is, I be- 
lieve, generally exploded; but as I would attend to the 
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honest weakness of the simplest of men, you will pardon 
me if I offer a few words on that subject. 

We are now on this continent, to the astonishment of 
the world, three millions of souls united in one common 
cause. We have large armies, well disciplined and ap- 
pointed, with commanders inferior to none in military 
skill, and superior in activity and zeal. We are furnished 
with arsenals and stores beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations, and foreign nations are waiting to crown our suc- 
cess by their alliances. There are instances of, I would 
say, an almost astonishing Providence in our favor; our 
success has staggered our enemies and almost given faith 
to infidels; so that we may truly say it is not our own arm 
which has saved us. 

The hand of Heaven appears to have led us on to be, 
perhaps, humble instruments and means in the great 
providential dispensation which is completing. We have 
fled from the political Sodom; let us not look back, lest we 
perish and become a monument of infamy and derision to 
the world. For can we ever expect more unanimity and 
a better preparation for defense, more confusion of coun- 
sel among our enemies, and more valor and zeal among 
ourselves? The same force and resistance which are suffi- 
cient to procure us our liberties will secure us a glorious 
independence and support us in the dignity of free, imperial 
States. 

We cannot suppose that our opposition has made a cor- 
rupt and dissipated nation more friendly to America, or 
created in them a greater respect for the rights of man- 
kind. We can therefore expect a restoration and estab- 
lishment of our privileges and a compensation for the in- 
juries we have received from their want of power, from 
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their fears, and not from their virtues. The unanimity 
and valor which will effect an honorable peace can render 
a future contest for our liberties unnecessary. He who has 
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Lest We Forget 


strength to chain down the wolf is a madman if he lets him 
loose without drawing his teeth and paring his nails. 
From the day on which an accommodation takes place 
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between England and America on any other terms than as 
independent States, I shall date the ruin of this country. 

To unite the supremacy of Great Britain and the lib- 
erty of America is utterly impossible. So vast a continent, 
and at such a distance from the seat of empire, will every 
day grow more unmanageable. The motion of so un- 
wieldy a body cannot be directed with any dispatch and 
uniformity without committing to the Parliament of Great 
Britain powers inconsistent with our freedom. The au- 
thority and force which would be absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the peace and good order of this con- 
tinent would put all our valuable rights within the reach 
of that nation. 

If our posterity retain any spark of patriotism, they can 
never tamely submit to such burdens. This country will 
be made the field of bloody contention till it gains that 
independence for which nature formed it. It is therefore 
injustice and cruelty to our offspring, and would stamp us 
with the character of baseness and cowardice, to leave the 
salvation of this country to be worked out by them with 
accumulated difficulty and danger. 

Prejudice, I confess, may warp our judgments. Let us 
hear the decision of Englishmen on this subject, who can- 
not be suspected of partiality. ‘The Americans,” say 
they, ‘‘are but little short of half our number. To this 
number they have grown from a small body of original 
settlers by a very rapid increase. The probability is that 
they will go on to increase, and that in fifty or sixty years 
they will be double our number and form a mighty empire 
consisting of a variety of states, all equal or superior to 
ourselves in all the arts and accomplishments which give 
dignity and happiness to human life. In that period, will 
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they be still bound to acknowledge that supremacy over 
them which we now claim? Can there be any person who 
will assert this, or whose mind does not revolt at the idea 
of a vast continent holding all that is valuable to it at the 
discretion of a handful of people on the other side the 
Atlantic? But if at that period this would be unreasonable, 
what makes it otherwise now? Draw the line if you can.” 


No! The period, countrymen, is already come! The 
calamities were at our door. The rod of oppression was 
raised over us. We were roused from our slumbers, and 
may we never sink into repose until we can convey a clear 
and undisputed inheritance to our posterity. This day we 
are called upon to give a glorious example of what the wis- 
est and best of men were rejoiced to view only in specula- 
tion. This day presents the world with the most august 
spectacle that its annals ever unfolded: millions of free- 
men deliberately and voluntarily forming themselves into a 
society for their common defense and common happiness. 
Immortal spirits of Hampden, Locke, and Sydney, will it 
not add to your benevolent joys to behold your posterity 
rising to the dignity of men and evincing to the world the 
reality and expediency of your systems, and in the actual 
enjoyment of that equal liberty which you were happy, 
while on earth, in delineating and recommending to man- 
kind! 

Other nations have received their laws from conquerors; 
some are indebted for a constitution to the sufferings of 
their ancestors through revolving centuries. The people 
of this country alone have formally and deliberately chosen 
a government for themselves, and with open and uninflu- 
enced consent bound themselves into a social compact. 
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Here, no man proclaims his birth or wealth as a title to 
honorable distinction or to sanctify ignorance and vice with 
the name of hereditary authority. He who has most zeal 
and ability to promote public felicity, let him be the servant 
of the public. This is the only line of distinction drawn 
by nature. 

Our enemies have already had evidence that our present 
Constitution contains in it the justice and ardor of freedom 
and the wisdom and vigor of the most absolute system. 
When the law is the will of the people, it will be uniform 
and coherent; but fluctuation, contradiction, and incon- 
sistency of councils must be expected under those govern- 
ments where every revolution in the ministry of a court 
produces one in the state—such being the folly and pride 
of all ministers that they ever pursue measures directly 
opposite to those of their predecessors. 

We shall neither be exposed to the necessary convulsions 
of elective monarchies, nor to the want of wisdom, forti- 
tude, and virtue, to which hereditary succession is liable. 
In your hands it will be to perpetuate a prudent, active, 
and just legislature, which will never expire until you your- 
selves lose the virtue which gave it existence. 

And, brethren and fellow countrymen, if it was ever 
granted to mortals to trace the designs of Providence and 
interpret its manifestations in favor of their cause, we may, 
with humility of soul, cry out: “Not unto us, not unto us, 
but to Thy Name be the praise.” The confusion of the 
devices among our enemies, and the rage of the elements 
against them, have done almost as much towards our 
success as either our councils or our arms. 

The time at which this attempt on our liberty was made, 
when we were ripened into maturity, had acquired a knowl- 
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edge of war, and were free from the incursions of enemies 
in this country: the gradual advances of our oppressors 
enabling us to prepare for our defense: the unusual fertility 
of our lands and clemency of our seasons: the success which 
at first attended our feeble arms, producing unanimity 
among our friends and reducing our internal foes to ac- 
quiescence—these are all strong and palpable marks and 
assurances that Providence is yet gracious unto Zion, that 
it will turn away the captivity of Jacob. 

The civil magistrate has everywhere contaminated re- 
ligion by making it an engine of policy; while freedom of 
thought and the right of private judgment, in matters of 
conscience, driven from every other corner of the earth, 
direct their course to this happy country as their last asy- 
lum. Let us cherish the noble guests, and shelter them 
under the wings of an universal toleration. Be this the 
seat of unbounded religious freedom. She will bring with 
her in her train industry, wisdom, and commerce. 

Thus, by the beneficence of Providence, we shall behold 
our empire arising, founded on justice and the voluntary 
consent of the people, and giving full scope to the exercise 
of those faculties and rights which most ennoble our species. 
Besides the advantages of liberty and the most equal con- 
stitution, Heaven has given us a country with every variety 
of climate and soil, pouring forth in abundance whatever 
is necessary for the support, comfort, and strength of a 
nation. Within our own borders we possess all the means 
of sustenance, defense, and commerce; at the same time, 
these advantages are so distributed among the different 
states of this continent as if Nature had in view to proclaim 
to us: “Be united among yourselves, and you will want 
nothing from the rest of the world.” 
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These natural advantages will enable us to remain in- 
dependent of the world, or make it the interest of European 
powers to court our alliance and aid in protecting us against 
the invasions of others. What argument therefore do 
we want to show the equity of our conduct, or motive of 
interest to recommend it to our prudence? Nature points 
out the path, and our enemies have obliged us to pur- 
sue it. 

We have now no other alternative than independence, 
or the most ignominious and galling servitude. The legions 
of our enemies thicken on our plains; desolation and death 
mark their bloody career; whilst the mangled corpses of 
our countrymen seem to cry out to us as a voice from 
heaven: ‘‘ Will you permit our posterity to groan under the 
galling chains of our murderers? Has our blood been ex- 
pended in vain? Is the only reward which our constancy 
till death has obtained for our country, that it should be 
sunk into a deeper and more shameful vassalage?”’ Rec- 
ollect who are the men that demand your submission, to 
whose decrees you are invited to pay obedience! Men 
who, unmindful of their relation to you as brethren, of your 
long implicit submission to their laws, of the sacrifice which 
you and your forefathers made of your natural advantages 
for commerce to their avarice, formed a deliberate plan 
to wrest from you the small pittance of property which 
they had permitted you to acquire. Remember that the 
men who wish to rule over you are they who, in pursuit of 
this plan of despotism, annulled the sacred contracts which 
had been made with your ancestors—conveyed into your 
cities a mercenary soldiery to compel you to submission by 
insult and murder—who called your patience, cowardice; 


your piety, hypocrisy. 
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These are the men to whom you are exhorted to sacrifice 
the blessings which Providence holds out to us—the happi- 
ness, the dignity of uncontrolled freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Our union is now complete; our Constitution composed, 
established, and approved. You are now the guardians 
of your own liberties. We may justly address you as the 
Decemviri did the Romans, and say: ‘‘Nothing that we 
propose can pass into a law without your consent. Be 
yourselves, O Americans, the authors of those laws on 
which your happiness depends!” 

You have now in the field armies sufficient to repel the 
whole force of your enemies and their base and mercenary 
auxiliaries. The hearts of your soldiers beat high with the 
spirit of freedom; they are animated with the justice of 
their cause, and, while they grasp their swords, can look 
up to Heaven for assistance. Your adversaries are com- 
posed of wretches who laugh at the rights of humanity, 
who turn religion into derision, and would, for higher wages, 
direct their swords against their leaders or their country. 
Go on, then, in your generous enterprise, with gratitude to 
Heaven for past success, and confidence of it in the future. 
For my own part, I ask no greater blessing than to share 
with you the common danger and common glory. If I 
have a wish dearer to my soul than that my ashes may be 
mingled with those of a Warren and Montgomery, it is 
that these American States may never cease to be free 
and independent. 

1. The town meeting is still a method of government in New 
England. Brookline, Mass., although it has a population 
of more than thirty-seven thousand, is governed by the 
town meeting. How would your town, city, or township 
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proceed if it were under the town meeting plan of gov- 
ernment? 

. The father of Samuel Adams was active in civic and po- 
litical affairs in Boston, and his home was a place of 
meeting for the discussion of current questions. Show 
the relation between these facts and the later interests 
and career of Samuel Adams. 

. No doubt Adams’ poor success in business was largely due 
to the fact that his time and attention were given to 
politics. His poverty was such that his fellow townsmen 
bought him a new suit of clothes before he left for the 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1774. Show how this 
very lack of wealth strengthened his political influence, 
especially with certain classes. 

. For an example of the shrewdness of Samuel Adams, see 
Hosmer’s Samuel Adams, chapter 18, showing how he 
managed his own committee, prepared the assembly, and 
outwitted General Gage, in securing the appointment of 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention. 

. With the teacher’s help, note the main ideals of Samuel 
Adams, arranging them in order of importance. 


Patrick Henry 
The Spirit of Freedom 


THE speech which follows was delivered on the twenty- 
third of March, 1775, before the Second Revolutionary 
Convention of delegates in St. John’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in support of the three resolutions 
which Henry had moved before the Convention. The 
members of this Convention, who had met in spite of 
the objections of the Governor, were well aware that 
one of the most important questions to come before 
them must be the recognition of local military prepara- 
tions and the development of some plan to place them 
all under a common organization and control. This 
had been the subject of Henry’s resolutions. Objec- 
tions of one sort or another were made to their passage, 
probably owing to the interpretation put upon them by 
Henry in the speech which he seems to have made in 
moving their adoption. It appeared to some of the 
members of the Convention that Henry’s point of view 
closed the door to peace. It was the hesitation and 
opposition thus aroused in the men gathered there for 
the same purpose as himself which called forth the 
masterpiece of eloquence known as “The Liberty or 
Death Speech.” This speech made a profound impres- 
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opposition, and securing the passage of the resolutions. 

The two main propositions advanced in this memo- 
rable speech were that war with Great Britain was 
inevitable, and that the colonies should prepare for it. 

Although preserved in an inadequate report, we have 
besides two accounts of the speech handed down by 
people present on the occasion. It occupies a high 
place in the tradition of Revolutionary eloquence, and 
through it the name of Patrick Henry is kept alive in 
millions of American homes. 

Years afterwards, referring to Patrick Henry, Jeffer- 
son said to Webster: ‘After all, it must be allowed that 
he was our leader in the measures of the Revolution in 
Virginia, and in that respect more is due to him than to 
any other person. ... He left all of us far behind.” 


Liberty or Death Speech 


March 3, 1775, Convention of Delegates, St. John’s, Richmond, Virginia 


No man, Mr. President, thinks more highly than I do of 
the patriotism, as well as the abilities, of the very honor- 
able gentlemen who have just addressed the House. But 
different men often see the same subject in different lights; 
and, therefore, I hope that it will not be thought disrespect- 
ful to those gentlemen if, entertaining, as I do, opinions of 
a character very opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth my 
sentiments freely, and without reserve. This is no time 
for ceremony, The question before the House is one of 
awful moment to this country. For my own part, I con- 
sider it as nothing less than a question of freedom or slav- 
ery. And in proportion to the magnitude of the subject 
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ought to be the freedom of the debate. It is only in this 
way that we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the great 
responsibility which we hold to God and our country. 
Should I keep back my opinions at such a time, through 
fear of giving offense, I should consider myself as guilty of 
treason towards my country, and of an act of disloyalty 
towards the Majesty of Heaven, which I revere above all 
earthly things. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the 
illusions of Hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, 
engaged in a great and arduous struggle for liberty? Are 
we disposed to be of the number of those who, having eyes, 
see not, and having ears, hear not, the things which so 
nearly concern their temporal salvation? For my part, 
whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know 
the whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And, judging by the 
past, I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of 
the British ministry, for the last ten years, to justify 
those hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased to 
solace themselves and the House. Is it that insidious 
smile with which our petition has been lately received? 
Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer 
not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves 
how this gracious reception of our petition comports with 
those warlike preparations which cover our waters and 
darken our land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work 
of love and reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so 
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unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be called in to 
win back our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. 
These are the implements of war and subjugation—the 
last arguments to which kings resort. 

I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if its 
purpose be not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen 
assign any other possible motive for it? Has Great Britain 
any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, she has none. 
They are meant for us; they can be meant for no other. 
They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. 

And what have we to oppose to them? Shall we try 
argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten 
years. Have we anything new to offer upon the subject? 
Nothing. We have held the subject up in every light of 
which it is capable; but it has been all in vain. Shall we 
resort to entreaty, and humble supplication? What terms 
shall we find which have not been already exhausted? 

Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. 
Sir, we have done everything that could be done to avert 
the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned; 
we have remonstrated; we have supplicated; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; our 
remonstrances have produced additional violence and in- 
sult; our supplications have been disregarded; and we have 
been spurned with contempt from the foot of the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room 
for hope. If we wish to be free; if we mean to preserve 
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inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending; if we mean not basely to abandon 
the noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, 
and which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
until the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained— 
we must fight! I repeat it, sir—we must fight! An 
appeal to arms, and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left 
us. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak,—unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house? Shall we gather strength by 
irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of 
effectual resistance, by lying supinely on our backs, and 
hugging the delusive phantom of Hope, until our enemies 
shall have bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are in- 
vincible by any force which our enemy can send against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There 
is a just God who presides over the destinies of nations, 
and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigi- 
lant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no elec- 
tion. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too 
late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat but in 
submission and slavery! Our chains are forged. ‘Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston. The war 
is inevitable. And let it come! I repeat it, sir, let it come! 
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It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. The war is 
actually begun. The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. Our 
brethren are already in the field. Why stand we here idle? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death! 


1. Note the ideals for which Patrick Henry stands and is 
willing to fight. 

2. Note the things, such as enslavement, which he is willing 
to fight against. 

3. Is it needful that a people keep their ideals even if they 
must fight to do so? 

4. It has been said that a people cannot be reduced to servi- 
tude until they develop the servile mind. Do you think 
Patrick Henry understood this? 

5. Did the American colonies really want separation from 
Great Britain? Had they sent representatives to London 
and made every reasonable effort at reconciliation? 

6. Select the sentence or passage of the speech which most 
appeals to you. 


III. Ideals Expressed by Other 
Statesmen and Leaders 


Ir is gratifying to note the unanimity of thought and 
ideals among the great leaders and representatives of 
American democracy. Liberty, equality of opportunity, 
honesty, reverence, the dignity of labor, the sacredness 
of truth, the demand for public justice even when it 
means personal sacrifice, the love of peace and home, 
an intense loyalty and patriotism,—these are the out- 
standing ideals of Americans everywhere, in public life 
or private, in legislative halls, in press, pulpit, and in 
the schools. The quotations which follow could be 
greatly multiplied in number; but they are chosen 
as representative of the many eminent Americans 
whose public utterances it was not possible to use at 
length because of the limits of this volume. 


Grandly begin! Though thou have time 
But for one deed, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


—JameEs RussELL LOWELL 
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The American Flag 


WHEN freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there. 


Forever float that standard sheet, 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home 
By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heav’n. 
—JosEPH RODMAN DRAKE 
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Franklin K. Lane 
A Typical American Civilian 


FRANKLIN K. LANE is typical of the energy and loyalty 
of the civilian manhood of America, who came to 
recognition and leadership in national affairs. While 
born in Canada, he spent his youth and young man- 
hood in California, where he was a candidate for 
governor, and where in 1903 he received his party’s 
vote for United States Senator. In 1905 he became a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in 
1913 Secretary of the Interior under President Wilson. 

A man of careful observation and keen insight 
naturally, Mr. Lane was fitted by training and ex- 
perience to understand the meaning and significance 
of Americanism. He was a college graduate, an at- 
torney, a newspaper reporter and editor, a man of 
affairs and public interests. When the war came, he, 
with thousands of others, began to realize that the 
American people generally needed a new conception of 
the fundamental principles of Americanism. The 
conference called for April 3, 1918, included governors 
and other officials, members of state councils of defense, 
members of chambers of commerce, employers, edu- 


cators, and others. In planning to teach anew the mean- 
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ing of Americanism, the conference made no distinction 
between native born and foreign born. Instruction 
was needed by all classes, and all were to be taught the 
true American spirit. 


The Meaning of Americanism 


Delivered in Washington, D. C., April 3, 1918, before the Conference on 
Americanization as a War Measure 


GOVERNORS, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: 

We are not gathered to speak bitterly of others, or to 
speak boastfully of ourselves. We have come to talk to- 
gether as Americans, to find out how there might be made 
a greater America, a nobler America. We see clearly now 
what we have not so clearly seen before, that a democracy 
must have a self-protecting sense as well as a creative 
spirit. We have lived in the full expression of the most 
liberal and idealistic political philosophy. There has been 
nothing of paternalism in our Government. We have 
conceived it to be our high privilege to open this continent 
to those who came seeking the advantages and the beauties 
of a new land in which the individual mind and heart 
could have free and full development. The Statue of 
Liberty enlightening the world at the main gateway of 
our country has been symbolic of our national attitude. 
We have believed, and we still believe, that liberty contains 
a magic healing power for many of the woes of man; that 
if we can turn its rays upon those troubles which have 
caused bitterness between peoples, the world will be made 
sweeter, safer, and saner; but in the ecstasy of our en- 
thusiasm over the discovery of this curative agent which 
we had thought a panacea, we have overlooked our own 
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responsibility. We have thought it was enough to say 
“This is a land of freedom and equal opportunity,” without 
teaching what these terms meant. “Let us keep our hands 
off; let each man go his own way; let all things be thought, 
said, and done which each may choose to think or say or 
do; and sooner or later, by the conflict of minds and acts, 
truth will prevail.’”’ That has been our thought. 

We know that there is no such thing as Americanism 
unless Americanism is in our souls. We have got to feel 
it first, and then we have got to put it out among other 
people. We have heard talk of Americanization before, 
and what has it meant? It has meant the boycott. We 
want now to give a new significance to that word. We want 
it to mean help; we want it to mean sympathy; we want 
it to mean understanding; we want it to mean largeness 
of view and not smallness or narrowness. We want it to 
mean, not patronage, but the largest human fellowship. 
We want that word to be translated into terms of wages 
for men, of living conditions for men; of an America that 
will mean something to the man that comes across the 
water from the other side, who has come to us with a 
different understanding of the word ‘“‘liberty” from that 
which we have had. 

The native Americans, those men into whom the tra- 
ditions of liberty have been sunk by experience of genera- 
tions, are primarily responsible for whatever indifference 
has been shown by this Nation in the education and 
enlightenment of those whom they have invited to these 
shores. Upon us is the responsibility, and that should be 
the keynote of this gathering to-day—ours the responsi- 
bility and ours the opportunity. You men represent great 
bodies of industry, railroads, factories, foundries and works. 
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To you this question is vital because the men that you 
have are men that cannot be exploited indefinitely. They 
are men who must feel that their interest is your interest; 
that America means something to them more than an 
abstraction. 

There stands before your eyes today the example of 
Russia. The greatest disappointment of the year has been 
the downfall of Russia. And yet downfall is not the precise 
word that should be used. The crumpling of Russia is 
perhaps a better expression, for I cannot believe that 
Russia is destroyed and that that great nation of a hun- 
dred and eighty million people, with seven thousand miles 
of straightaway territory, can be crushed out of existence 
by the iron heel of the Kaiser like some stray beetle. A 
race that is so near to its beginning cannot be so near to 
its end. There will be another Russia some day, a wiser, 
a more intelligent, a better educated, a more intensely 
national Russia. 

The truth as we now see it is that Russia was not a 
nation. But why did Russia fall? Because of her ignorance. 
Eighty per cent of her people could neither read nor write. 
There was no leadership in Russia. There was no central 
thought in Russia. There was nothing around which the 
people could crystallize, once the Czar had fallen. 

She passed from a political revolution into economic 
anarchy, as well as political anarchy. But I am not with- 
out hope that there will come a new Russia. What we 
want to know is, Are we in danger of any kind of Russian- 
ization? Is there the basis for any kind of insidious sug- 
gestion here? Are we alive to the needs of our present 
conditions? Russia will be herself some day, and we shall 
be proud to welcome her and grasp her by the hand; but 
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we wish to prepare now against the possibility of any 
sentiment being aroused that will make it possible that 
that ignorance which dominated Russia to her destruction 
for the time being shall prevail in the United States. 

What is it to be loyal to America? We are to preach 
Americanism. You are the prophets of a new day. You 
are the missionaries who are to go forth. What is the 
story of America? Is it told in the flag? The flag is but a 
symbol. It represents hopes and achievements and long- 
ings and fears, but the flag is not America. The story of 
America is not told by telling the story of the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, or by telling the story of the advance 
of the immigrant across the continent conquering this 
country. It is not told by telling the story of the battles 
of Yorktown or Gettysburg or Santiago or Manila. It is 
not told by telling of our great inventions and our great 
inventors, Whitney and Edison. It is not told by outlining 
the philosophy of William James or Emerson. It is not 
told by the poetry of Poe, Longfellow, and Lowell. All 
these are expressions of the American spirit of adventure, 
of purposeful searching after the thing that is better. But 
America is an aspiration. America is a spirit. America is 
something mystical which lives in the heavens. It is the 
constant and continuous searching of the human heart for 
the thing that is better. 

You are men of iron and steel, and wood and copper. 
You are men who deal with these material things which go 
to make up the great prosperity of this country, but 
fundamentally each one of you is a religious leader. Each 
one of you has in his soul a mystical quantity which repre- 
sents your Americanism. There is something bigger and 
finer in every one of us than the individual himself. That 
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thing that is finer is the thing that prompts us to do the 
work that we are doing; and’ why are we working; why are 
we striving; why are we fighting on the other side to-day? 
Because of a divine dissatisfaction within our own souls. 
We are compelled to move on and on by something that 
we know not of. That is the essence of Americanism. 
Take out of our hearts the belief that the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic is true, that ‘*God’s truth is marching on,” 
and you defeat America; but until you take that from us, 
I care not what the battles of the world may show—the 
spirit of America, the real America cannot be beaten in 
battle. 

I want to get into your hearts, if I can at this time, a 
passion for Americanism, not only because Americanism 
is the spirit of our country, but because Americanism is 
the most advanced spirit that has come to man’s spirit 
from above. 

There are great systems in contest at this time; the sys- 
tem of the man who orders and is obeyed by the man 
below, and the system that we have set out, where the man 
below makes his own future. Russia made her mistakes 
because in the time that was given her to make herself, 
she did not preserve herself. We were blessed by leaders 
in our early days of political revolution; we were blessed 
by men who saw that there must be coalescence and there 
must be conservatism; that there must be time for the 
making of a nation; that we must grow and evolve into 
nationality; that traditions must be formed; that men 
must come together in spirit and understanding before 
there can be any such thing as a nation. So we are here 
for the making of a more perfect nation; a nation in which 
there will be harmony between the capitalists and the 
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workman, if you please; a nation in which there will be 
harmony between the man who is born on this soil and 
the man who is not born on this soil. Never forget that 
the man who is not born here may have within his soul 
the very essence of Americanism, and may have had it 
long before he ever saw New York harbor or the Golden 
Gate. 

The people that I love, the people that make a common 
nation with me, are the people into whose eyes I can look 
with frankness and directness and know that what they 
say they mean. They are people whom I understand, 
whom I instinctively understand, who speak my language. 
The people that I love, and the people who make the land 
that I love, are people who can put their hands down into 
the soil of this country and take their hands out and smell 
that soil, and say ‘‘That is ours; we are identified with it; 
we are tied to it, and we love it, and will fight and sacrifice 
for it.” The people that I love and the land that I love is 
the land where my boy’s dreams of his future may come 
true; a land in which he can realize the aspirations of his 
heart. The land that I love is the land in which my spirit, 
my life, my ambition can have expression. Where I can 
feel that, although I may be of the most humble origin, 
yet opportunity will open before me; so that I can rise, 
not merely to place and to power, but so that I can rise to 
the fullest expression of manhood, whatever manhood 
there may be in me; so that I am not held down, so that 
I am not oppressed, so that no kaiser or czar can put his 
hand upon me and compel me to a course that is contrary 
to the right impulse of my nature; so with my neighbor as 
myself, that I may regard myself as rightfully entitled 
to develop every possibility and opportunity there is in 
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me to serve my fellows and serve myself and serve man- 
kind. We are coming to that great philosophy. It is a 
philosophy that reaches into economics and into the social 
order just as much as it does into our political conditions. 

Gentlemen of great enterprise, do not think for one mo- 
ment that you are to pass by within the next few years with 
indifference the immigrant who has come here or the man 
who has been here generation after generation. There is a 
rising tide of demand that men shall have a more perfect 
opportunity for self-expression. Some of you know it. I 
look over this audience and I see men who have realized 
this for years. You must think in terms of manhood, and 
you must be able to give expression to the impulses and 
the sentiments and sympathies that are in you. Do you 
understand what that means? It means that you must not 
patronize the man who works for you. It means that 
democracy, in the essence, is that every man has a chance. 
It means that primarily—and that is our first consideration 
here, perhaps—the very thing that is essential to be done 
now is that we shall put into the hands of every man born 
in this country, or not born in this country, who is here to- 
day, the tools by which he can open the archives of 
Americanism; by which he can know what the President 
writes; by which he can know what other nations do; by 
which he is not bound and fettered by the language that 
he originally speaks, but by which he can have opened to 
him all the opportunities of our great newspapers, of our 
state papers, and of all those means by which enlighten- 
ment comes toman. Liberty enlightening the world! We 
are the bearers of that torch. It must be a human torch, 
lighting the path down which will come a finer civilization. 
It must be a torch for the curing of the nations. It must 
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be a light that will be broad and not narrow, catholic and 
not insolent, sympathetic, human, essentially divine. 

We are trying a great experiment in the United States. 
Can we gather together people of different races, creeds, 
conditions, and aspirations, who can be merged into one? 
If we cannot do this we will fail, indeed we will have al- 
ready failed. 

If we do this we will produce the greatest of all nations 
and a new race that will long hold a compelling place in the 
world. It is well, therefore, that we come together at such 
times of stress as this, and we should have come together 
long since, and put our heads to the problem as to what are 
the initial steps in bringing about that harmony within 
our country which will give it meaning, purpose, and co- 
hesion. We should not be moved to this by fear. There 
is nothing to fear. Our wars have been fought by men of 
foreign birth—Irishmen, and Germans, and Swedes, and 
Scotchmen. We see their names every day now in the list 
of those who are dead on the battlefields of France. There 
is no such thing as an American race, except in the Indian. 
We are fashioning a new people. We are doing the unprece- 
dented thing in saying that Slav, Teuton, Celt, and the 
other races that make up the civilized world are capable of 
being blended here, and we say this upon the theory that 
blood alone does not control the destiny of man; that out 
of his environment, his education, the food that he eats, 
the neighbors that he has, the work that he does, there 
can be formed and realized a spirit, an ideal which will 
master his blood. In this sense we are all internationalists. 

Now there are several things which we have come upon 
recently which seem to those of us who have not been wise 
to be discoveries. The first is that we have a great body 
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of our own people, five and a half millions, who cannot 
read or write the language of this country. That language 
is English. And these are not all of foreign birth. A mil- 
lion and a half are native born. The second is that we are 
drafting into our Army men who cannot understand the 
orders that are given them to read. The third is that our 
man power is deficient because our education is deficient. 
The fourth is that we ourselves have failed to see America 
through the eyes of those who have come to us. We have 
failed to realize why it was that they came here and what 
they sought. We have failed to understand their definition 
of liberty. 

To be an American is not to be the embodiment of con- 
ceit as to all things that are fundamental in America, or to 
be satisfied with things as they are or to let things drift. 
Germany has made herself a composite, compact, purpose- 
ful nation by methods of education as well as by authority. 
We can make ourselves a composite, purposeful nation and 
impose no authority other than the compelling influence of 
affection, sympathy, understanding, and education. Out 
of this conference should come not a determination to make 
more hard or difficult the way of those who do not speak 
or read our tongue, but a determination to deal in a cath- 
olic and sympathetic spirit with those who can be led to 
follow in the way of this Nation. 

It is now a year since we entered into this war, and our 
men are standing shoulder to shoulder with Frenchmen on 
their right and Englishmen on their left, holding the line 
that is to save civilization. The war is coming nearer and 
nearer to us each day. Each morning we turn with anxious 
and with proud eyes to read the list of our own heroes who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. In a few days more 
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this list will swell from a few short inches into continuing 
columns and pages. Then we will first clearly see the hor- 
ror of this war. And then there will surge through our 
souls a passion of indignation and outrage that will close 
our ears to talk of peace and fix our will to win. For now 
nearly four years we have been looking afar off at a series 
of unprecedented battles the least of which brought down 
more men than served on both sides at Gettysburg or 
Waterloo. All of northern France is one battlefield. There 
is hardly a town, hardly a little river, that is not sanctified 
as the field of some battle fought for liberty, and this thing 
will go on. This thing is not done. This thing is still a 
challenge to us. 

We are to have a part in the last act, and it will be a 
noble part. They have been fighting great battles on the 
other side. Ah, yes, but great battles, as Ludendorff says 
—great battles do not mean victory. It is the last battle, 
it is the final charge, which determines which side will win. 
Remember when you look over the paper to-day and your 
eye moistens a bit—remember that that is a thin line there, 
a thin line to meet battle, but I believe it will not break. 
It is a thin line, but remember there are Scotchmen in that 
line, Scotchmen from Glasgow and from Edinburgh that 
do not surrender; and there are Englishmen in that line; 
Englishmen from all of the manufacturing towns of Eng- 
land and from the far north country, down to the sweet 
Surrey; Englishmen who stood off N apoleon for 32 years; 
and there are Irishmen in that line, gallant Irishmen, who 
are fighting to-day that an Ireland may be saved to which 
will come home rule. What is her prospect and her dream 
unless they win to-day? What is Ireland’s hope? What 
can be her hope? If the Allies are defeated will she be 
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treated any better than Lithuania, or Poland, or Belgium? 
Will her babies go as the Belgian babies, like wild horses 
after a battle, roaming up and down the country, hand in 
hand, eating the roots of trees, digging up whatever they 
can? Lost children, motherless, fatherless children? Oh, 
and there are Australians in that line, and Canadians, too 
—men who do not want to fight and do not love war any 
more than we do, but who can make it just as well. And 
there are Frenchmen in that line—Frenchmen from Ver- 
dun. Can one say more? They stand steadfast, they are 
sure. For four years they have seen this oncoming host. 
It is a thin line that they have held, but we are weaving 
into that line our boys in khaki, so that it will be a thick 
line. Ah, yes, the last act is not played, but it will be 
played, and in that day we will be proud of the part that 
we played. 

We want no power. We do not care for power. But 
America is valueless if the present Germany becomes the 
one dominant power of this world. And against that pos- 
sibility being realized, your boys and my boy must give 
up their dreams, give up their ambitions, give up their 
lives, if need be, so that that horror may not spread. And 
what are we, who are denied the opportunity to make the 
supreme sacrifice, what are we to do? Let us take a strong 
resolution that the America to which those boys will return 
will be a land in which there will be a surer justice and 
finer sympathy, a greater love for all mankind, a realization 
more full of the hopes of our fathers, and of the hopes that 
are within our own breasts. Let us make America more 
worthy of our own dreams. And to-day I hope is the begin- 
ning of that campaign. We shall make America better worth 
while to Americans and of higher service to the world. 
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1. Even prosperity has its handicaps. It is in times of crises 
‘ and hardships that we stop to think and take stock of 
our blessings as well as our personal shortcomings. 

2. In what respects have the American people been reckless 
and wasteful? 

3. In what parts of the country was there much illiteracy 
among native-born? 

4. Is it possible even in business to substitute service for self- 
ishness? 

5. Is it possible to take patriotism and the highest moral 
principles into our business relations? Explain your 
answer. 

6 If another war comes, how can profiteering be completely 
eliminated, or can it be? 

7- Does a true patriotism require the elimination of profi- 
teering in peace times? 


Little Brown Hands 


TuoseE who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great, 

And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of the land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


—M. H. Krovut 
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Samuel Gompers 


Humanity and Justice for Labor 


For more than a quarter of a century, Samuel Gompers 
has stood as the representative of organized labor. 
There was a time when labor was performed by slaves, 
the captives from successful wars, but slavery has now 
disappeared from all civilized countries. However, the 
tendency in the stronger man to profit by the weak- 
nesses of his fellows still exists. As an individual the 
man who is both poor and weak, who has only his 
labor to sell, is more or less helpless. He must take 
the wages that are offered. But with organization, 
labor is prepared to bargain and to hold out for better 
terms. The leaders of organized labor ask that the 
individual everywhere be regarded as a human being, 
who may, through diligence and economy, expect to 
attain a reasonable degree of leisure and a measurable 
share of the privileges, pleasures, and conveniences of 
modern society. 

In America there has never been a leisure class (al- 
though there are a few loafers, rich and poor). Every- 
one works, and should seek to make the highest con- 
tribution of which he is capable. The man who 
“soldiers” on his job, whatever that job may be, is 
unfair to his fellow workers and a menace to society. 
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In the long run justice must prevail, and every man 
should seek to give in honest labor full value for all 
that he expects to receive from society. Prosperity 
comes only through work and saving,—work to create 
capital, saving to permit its accumulation. It is the 
accumulated capital in the form of houses, roads, 
cleared fields, and improved machinery, which makes 
it possible for men to-day to do more in eight hours 
than our great-grandfathers did in twelve. Capital 
thus helps labor and shortens the hours of labor 
necessary for doing the world’s work. The interests of 
capital and labor are thus seen to be identical. Labor 
must be honest, must not “soldier”; capital must do 
its share, must not be squandered or wasted. Both 
capital and labor must have due regard for the com- 
munity, and must make the products of farm and 
factory available at reasonable prices. This is Ameri- 
canism for capital and labor. 


Labor’s Attitude 


Extracts from a speech delivered on Washington’s Birthday, 1918, at 
Lexington Avenue Theater, New York City 

A Mont before the war was declared, with some degree 
of prescience, the executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor called a conference of the representative 
officials of the American labor movement, and there a 
great discussion ensued, and there a declaration was finally 
adopted. I am going to ask you to let me read the closing 
two paragraphs. 

We, the officers of the national and international trade 
unions of America, in conference assembled, in the Capital of 
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our Nation, hereby pledge ourselves, in peace or in war, in stress 
or in storm, to stand unreservedly by the standards of liberty 
and the safety and preservation of the institutions and ideals 
of our Republic. In this solemn hour of our Nation’s life it is 
our earnest hope that our Republic may be safeguarded in its 
unswerving desire for peace; that our people may be spared 
the horrors and the burden of war; that they may have the 
opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts of peace, human 
brotherhood, and a higher civilization. But despite all our 
endeavors and hopes, should our country be drawn into the 
maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with these ideals of 
liberty and justice herein declared as the indispensable basis for 
national policies, offer our services to our country in every 
field of activity to defend, safeguard, and preserve the Re- 
public of the United States of America against its enemies, 
whomsoever they may be, and we call upon our fellow workers 
and fellow citizens in the holy name of labor, justice, freedom, 
and humanity to devotedly and patriotically give like service. 


I believe that in our country we have the greatest op- 
portunities of any country upon the face of the globe. The 
American Republic is not perfect; it has the imperfections 
of the human; and inasmuch as we are not perfect, we 
have not been able to make a perfect, democratic Republic; 
but it is the best country on the face of the earth. 

America is not merely a name. It is not merely a land. 
It is not merely a country. America is a symbol; it is an 
ideal. The hopes of the world can be expressed in the 
ideal—America. The man in America, with the oppofrtu- 
nities afforded, with the right of expression, with the right 
of determination, with the right of creating a political 
revolution by well-ordered methods, who will not or does 
not appreciate that it is his duty to stand by such a country 
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in such stress and in such a storm, who is unwilling to 
stand up and be counted as a man in this fight for the 
maintenance of these ideals—is unworthy of the privilege 
of living in this country. 


Democracy must be entrenched in the true freedom of the 
people, maintained by justice, law, and order. 


1. Is it any reflection on the valor of Americans, that as a 
whole its people favor peace and strongly oppose war? 

2. With one exception the wars of America have been for free- 
dom and humanity, the Revolutionary War for liberty 
for the colonists, the War of 1812 for freedom of the seas, 
the Civil War for freedom of the slaves and national 
unity, the Spanish-American War for freedom of Cuba, 
the World War for world democracy. The Mexican War 
was a possible exception to this rule. 

Why are democracies slower in entering upon a war than are 
autocracies? 

3. Ask your teacher to explain the autocratic power of the 
Kaiser and the non-representative character of the 
Reichstag. Does this make it clear how a few men in 
Germany could plunge the German people into war, 
even against their will? 

4. During the recent war there was some profiteering by both 
capital and labor. Would it not be fairer to the men who 
do the fighting, if all men everywhere were placed on the 
same basis as the soldier,—thirty dollars a month with 
food, clothing and shelter? In like manner the returns on 
capital could be limited to depreciation, replacement, 
and taxes. What effect would this have upon men inclined 
to be warlike? Explain. 

5. Ihe economic problems of peace are often as difficult as 
those of war. The stock dividends, and the piling up of 
large surpluses by companies, indicate profiteering 
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through charging higher prices than are fair. Has the 
community no rights in such matters? 

6. The frequent threats of strikers show labor’s hold upon the 
community. If the actual strike is not averted, there is 
always an economic waste and loss. Possibly the final 
solution will be for the community to take a larger share 
in determining not only profits to capital and wages to 
labor, but also the prices of commodities to the commu- 
nity. A democracy must find the means of securing 
justice and fair play for all. 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
A Daughter of the Middle Border 


Wuat do you think; is it to the credit of democratic 
America that it required the continuous effort of three 
generations of women to secure the application of the 
Declaration of Independence to women? It merely 
shows how deep-rooted is prejudice and how much we 
need to cultivate the open-minded attitude. We need 
to learn in America, as elsewhere, that “‘His truth 
goes marching on,” and that if it is right, opposition is 
futile. If taxation without representation was tyranny 
for men, it was equally so for women. And to-day 
there is no question about their equal intelligence. 
They often attend school longer, and they take their 
share of the honors, not only in the grades and high 
school, but in college. 

It was the privilege of Mrs. Catt to see crowned with 
victory the struggle begun by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton in 1848 and carried forward by Susan B. 
Anthony and other heroic women. The question was 
first presented to Congress in 1866, but from 1878 
until the final victory in 1920 the question was kept 
constantly before Congress. 

Mrs. Catt came naturally by her democracy. She 
was truly a daughter of the middle border—born in 
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Wisconsin, matured and educated in Iowa, graduating 
from the Iowa State College, taking a special course in 
law, high school teacher and superintendent of schools, 
finally state lecturer and organizer of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association (1890-2), and since then contin- 
uously in the service of the suffrage movement, state, 
national, international. She has lectured in practically 
every state in the Union and every country of Europe. 
She was prepared for her work, she gave it her strength 
and devotion, she saw in its final success an America 
greater and stronger because freer and more democratic. 


Woman Suffrage 


An address to the Congress of the United States, Dec. 13, 1917. Extracts 


Woman Suffrage is inevitable. Three distinct causes 
make it inevitable. 

1. The history of our country. The American Revolu- 
tionists boldly proclaimed: 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

“Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

The Colonists won and the Nation which was established 
as a result of their victory has held unfailingly that these 
two fundamental principles of democratic government are 
not only the spiritual source of our national existence but. 
have been our chief historic pride and at all times the sheet 
anchor of our liberties. 

Eighty years after the Revolution Abraham Lincoln 
welded those two maxims into a new one: 

“Ours is a government of the people, by the people and 
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for the people.” Fifty years more passed and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, in a mighty 
crisis of the nation, proclaimed to the world: 

“We are fighting for the things which we have always 
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carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own government.” 

Woman suffrage became an assured fact when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was written. It matters not at 
all whether Thomas Jefferson and his compatriots thought 
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of women when they wrote that immortal document. 
They conceived and voiced a principle greater than any 
man. “A power not of themselves which makes for 
righteousness” gave them the vision and they proclaimed 
truisms as immutable as the multiplication table, as change- 
less as time. The Hon. Champ Clark announced that he 
had been a woman suffragist ever since he “got the hang 
of the Declaration of Independence.” So it must be with 
every other American. The amazing thing is that it has 
required so long a time for a people, most of whom know 
how to read, “to get the hang of it.” Indeed, so inevitable 
does our history make woman suffrage that any citizen, 
political party, Congress or Legislature that now blocks 
its coming by so much as a single day, contributes to the 
indefensible inconsistency. 

2. The suffrage for women already established in the 
United States makes woman suffrage for the nation inevi- 
table. When Elihu Root, as President of the American 
Society of International Law, at the eleventh annual meet- 
ing in Washington, April 26, 1917, said, “The world cannot 
be half democratic and half autocratic. It must be all 
democratic or all Prussian. There can be no compromise,” 
he voiced a general truth. Precisely the same intuition has 
already taught the blindest and most hostile foe of woman 
suffrage that our Nation cannot long continue a condition 
under which government in half its territory rests upon the 
consent of half the people and in the other half upon the 
consent of all the people; a condition which grants repre- 
sentation to the taxed in half its territory and denies it in 
the other half; a condition which permits women in some 
States to share in the election of the President, Senators, 
and Representatives, and denies them that privilege in 
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others. It is too obvious to require demonstration that 
woman suffrage, now covering half our territory, will even- 
tually be ordained in all the Nation. No one will deny it; 
the only question left is when and how will it be completely 
established. 

3. The leadership of the United States in world democ- 
racy compels the enfranchisement of its own women. 

The maxims of the Declaration were once called “funda- 
mental principles of government.” They are now called 
‘American principles” or even “Americanisms.” They 
have become the slogans of every movement toward polit- 
ical liberty the world around; of every effort to widen the 
suffrage for men or women in any land. Not a people, 
race, or class, striving for freedom is there, anywhere in the 
world, that has not made our axioms the chief weapon of 
the struggle. More, all men and women the world around, 
with far-sighted vision into the verities of things, know 
that the world tragedy of our day is not now being waged 
over the assassination of an archduke, nor commercial 
competition, nor national ambitions, nor the freedom of 
the seas—it is a death grapple between the forces which 
deny and those which uphold the truths of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Our “Americanisms” have become the issue of the Great 


War! 


In the words of Premier Lloyd George: “There are 
times in history when the world spins along its destined 
course so leisurely that for centuries it seems to be at a 
standstill. Then come awful times when it rushes along at 
so giddy a pace that the track of centuries is covered in a 
single year. These are the times in which we now live.” 
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Every other country dignifies woman suffrage as a na- 
tional question. Even Canada and Australia, composed of 
self-governing states like our own, so regard it. Were the 
precedent not established, our own national government 
has taken a step which makes the treatment of woman 
suffrage as a national question imperative. For the first 
time in our history Congress has imposed a direct tax upon 
women and has thus deliberately violated the most funda- 
mental and sacred principle of our government, since it 
offers no compensating ‘‘representation” for the tax it 
imposes. Unless reparation is made it becomes the same 
kind of tyrant as was George the Third. When the ex- 
emption for unmarried persons under the Income Tax 
was reduced to $1,000, Congress laid the tax upon 
thousands of wage-earning women—teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, bookkeepers, secretaries, and the proprietors of 
many businesses. Such women are earning their incomes 
under hard conditions of economic inequalities largely due 
to their disfranchisement. 

Women realize the dire need of huge government re- 
sources at this time and will make no protest against the 
tax, but it must be understood, and understood clearly, 
that the protest is there just the same, and that women 
income taxpayers with few exceptions harbor a genuine 
grievance against the government of the United States. 
The national government is guilty of the violation of the 
principle that the tax and the vote are inseparable; it alone 
can make amends. Two ways are open: exempt women 
from the income tax or grant them the vote—there can 
be no compromise. To shift responsibility from Congress 
to the States is to invite the scorn of every human being 
who has learned to reason. A Congress which creates the 
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law and has the power to violate a world-acknowledged 
axiom of just government can also command the law and 
the power to make reparation to those it has wronged by 
the violation. 


In 1866 an Address to Congress was adopted by a 
Suffrage Convention held in New York and presented to 
Congress later by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. They protested against the enfranchisement of 
negro men while women remained disfranchised, and asked 
for congressional action. That was fifty-one years ago. 
In 1878 the Federal Suffrage Amendment now pending 
was introduced in Congress at the request of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association and has been reintroduced 
in each succeeding Congress. 

The representatives of this Association have appeared 
before the committees of every Congress since 1878 to 
urge its passage. The women who made the first appeal, 
brave, splendid souls, have long since passed into the 
Beyond, and every one died knowing that the country she 
loved and served classified her as a political pariah. Every 
Congress has seen the committee rooms packed with 
anxious women yearning for the declaration of their Nation 
that they were no longer to be classed with idiots, criminals, 
and paupers. Every State has sent its quota of women to 
those committees. Among them have been the daughters 
of Presidents, Governors, Chief Justices, Speakers of the 
House, leaders of political parties, and leaders of great 
movements. List the women of the last century whose 
names will pass into history among the immortals and 
scarcely one is there who has not appeared before your 
committees—Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
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Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Lillie Devereux Blake, 
Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frances Willard, 
Clara Barton, and hundreds more. There are hundreds 
of women in the suffrage convention now sitting who have 
paid out more money in railroad fare to come to Washing- 
ton to persuade men that “women are people’’ than all 
the men in the entire country ever paid to get a vote. 

In conclusion, we know, and you know that we know, 
that it has been the aim of both dominant parties to post- 
pone woman suffrage as long as possible. A few men in 
each party have always fought with us fearlessly, but the 
party machines have evaded, avoided, tricked, and buf- 
feted this question from Congress to Legislatures, from 
Legislatures to political conventions. I confess to you that 
many of us have a deep and abiding distrust of all existing 
political parties—they have tricked us so often and in such 
unscrupulous fashion that our doubts are natural. Some 
of you are leaders of those parties and all are members. | 
Your parties we also know have a distrust and suspicion 
of new women voters. Let us counsel together. Woman 
suffrage is inevitable—you know it. The political parties 
will go on—we know it. Shall we then be enemies or friends? 
Can party leaders in twelve States really obtain the loyal 
support of women voters when those women know that the 
same party is ordering the defeat of amendments in States 
where campaigns are pending, or delaying action in Con- 
gress on the Federal Amendment? 

Gentlemen, we ask you to put yourselves in our places. 
What would you do? Would you keep on spending your 
money and your lives on a slow, laborious, clumsy State 
method, or would you use the votes you have won to com- 
plete your campaign on behalf of suffrage for all women 
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in the nation? Would you be content to keep a standing 
army of women, told off for the special work of educating 
men in the meaning of democracy; would you raise and 
spend millions of dollars in the process; would you give up 
every other thing in life you hold dear in order to keep 
State campaigns going for another possible quarter of a 
century? Would you do this and see the women of other 
countries leaving you behind, or would you make “a hard 
pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether,” and finish the 
task at once? You know you would choose the latter. 
We make the same choice. 


To you, the supporters of our cause, in Senate and 
House, and the number is large, the suffragists of the 
Nation express their grateful thanks. This address is not 
meant for you. We are more truly appreciative of all you 
have done than any words can express. We ask you to 
make a last, hard fight for the amendment during the 
present session. Since last we asked a vote on this amend- 
ment your position has been fortified by the addition 
to suffrage territory of Great Britain, Canada, and New 
York. 

Some of you have been too indifferent to give more than 
casual attention to this question. It is worthy of your im- 
mediate consideration—a question big enough to engage 
the attention of our Allies in war time, is too big a question 
for you to neglect. 

Some of you have grown old in party service. Are you 
willing that those who take your places by and by shall 
blame you for having failed to keep pace with the world 
and thus having lost for them a party advantage? Is 
there any real gain for you, for your party, for the Nation, 
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by delay? Do you want to drive the progressive men and 
women out of your party? 

Some of you hold to the doctrine of State’s rights, as 
applying to woman suffrage. Adherence to that theory will 
keep the United States far behind all other democratic 
nations in action upon this question. A theory which pre- 
vents a nation from keeping up with the trend of world 
progress cannot be justified. 

Gentlemen, we hereby petition you, our only designated 
representatives, to redress our grievances by the im- 
mediate passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment and 
to use your influence to secure its ratification in your own 
states, in order that the women of our Nation may be en- 
dowed with political freedom before the next presidential 
election, and that our Nation may resume its world’s 
leadership in democracy. 


1. It is quite probable that a majority of the men who voted 
for the adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
thought of its possible application to slavery. For many 
of the colonies had provision for freeing slaves and a few 
slaves had been freed. A slave in the home of Samuel 
Adams had been freed, although the story goes that she 
refused to accept freedom and threw the papers into the 
fire. 

2. It is not probable, however, that anyone in 1776 thought 
of ever using the Declaration of Independence as a lever- 
age for securing the enfranchisement of women. It is 
not to the credit of men, that the burden of this “fight 
for freedom” has been borne by women. 

3. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton deserves the credit for calling 
the first Woman Suffrage Convention. Even her own 
husband refused to attend when he learned that the real 
object of the conference was to secure consideration of 
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the question of votes for women. This detail was not 
included in the call for the conference, which met in 
Seneca Falls, New York, June, 1848. 

. Your teacher may be able to tell you of the work of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and other famous 
women who have aided the cause of woman suffrage. 
Each pupil should be interested in knowing something 
of this movement,—undoubtedly a phase of the general 
movement towards complete political freedom. 

. Have any bad results followed the granting of votes to 
women? 

. Do women take more interest in reading the papers and 
current magazines? 

. Few men read both sides of a question. Most men read one 
paper, determined by party affiliation. Is the situation 
helped when husband and wife belong to different parties? 
. Americanism should mean an open mind, and willingness 
to weigh and investigate. When a public question comes 
up for consideration, how should one proceed? Make 
out a set of rules for the open-minded American to follow 
when he is making up his mind about some public question. 


Charles W. Eliot 


AMERICANS believe in individual liberty so far as it can be 
exercised without injury to the superior rights of the 
community. 

In complete religious toleration. 

In freedom of speech and of the press subieee only to 
temporary restraint in times of popular excitement, by 
public authority only. 

In a control of public policies and measures by represen- 
tative legislative assemblies elected by universal suffrage. 

In the executive head of the Nation elected for a short 
term by universal suffrage and exercising large powers but 
under constitutional limitations. 

In local self-government. 

In a universal education which discovers or reveals the 
best function for each individual and helps him toward it. 

In a free and mobile social state which permits each 
individual to render to the community the best service of 
which he is capable. 

In resistance to evil men and governments and in the 
prevention of evils by every means that applied science has 
put into the hands of man. 

In submission to the will of the majority after full dis- 
cussion and a fair vote. 

In leading rather than driving men, women, and children 
in the practice of reasoning, self-guidance and self-control 


rather than that of implicit obedience. 
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In the doctrine of each for all and all for each. 
In a universal sense of obligation to the community and 
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the country, an obligation to be discharged by service, 


gratitude and love. 
In the dignity and strength of common human nature 


and therefore in democracy and its ultimate triumph. 
—From The New York Sun, April 8, 1917 


Lyman Abbott 


A NATION is made great, not by its fruitful acres, but by 
the men who cultivate them; not by its great forests, but 
by the men who use them; not by its mines, but by the 
men who work in them; not by its railways, but by the men 
who build and run them. America was a great land when 
Columbus discovered it; Americans have made of it a 
great Nation. 

In 1776 our fathers had a vision of a new Nation “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.’”’ Without an army they fought 
the greatest of existing world empires that they might 
realize this vision. A third of a century later, without a 
navy they fought the greatest navy in the world, that they 
might win for their Nation the freedom of the seas. Half 
a century later they fought through an unparalleled Civil 
War that they might establish for all time on this continent 
the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. A third of a century later they fought to 
emancipate an oppressed neighbor, and, victory won, gave 
back Cuba to the Cubans, sent an army of schoolmasters 
to educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no war indemnity 
from their vanquished enemy, but paid him liberally for 
his property. Meanwhile they offered land freely to any 
farmer who would live upon and cultivate it, opened to 
foreign immigrants on equal terms the door of industrial 
opportunity, shared with them political equality, and 


provided by universal taxation for universal education. 
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The cynic who can see in this history only a theme for his 
egotistical satire is no true American, whatever his par- 
entage, whatever his birthplace. He who looks with pride 
upon this history which his fathers have written by their 
heroic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the inheritance 
which they have bequeathed to him, and who highly re- 
solves to preserve this inheritance unimpaired and to pass 
it on to his descendants enlarged and enriched, is a true 


American. 
—From The Outlook, June, 1916 


David Walsh 


Our Flag! Why do we love it? Why does the very sight 
of it, the mere mention of the magic name of the Star- 
Spangled Banner thrill us with emotions that no words can 
fully express? It is not alone because of its unrivaled 
beauty, nor for the striking combinations of form and color 
that enable it to be identified at a greater distance than any 
other national flag on earth. It is in truth—let us never 
forget it—because of the liberty and blessings which it 
guarantees to all who seek its shelter; because it offers to 
every class, creed, and race a vision of hope, opportunity, 
and equality before the law not attainable in any other 
land; because it is the emblem of a Government which 
secures a greater measure of happiness and prosperity for 
the individual citizen than any other Government has ever 
offered or given. 

And who will say to-day that our flag has not justified 
the hopes and expectations of the millions who have come 
from every country in the world, leaving for its shelter 
home, country, and the flag of their nativity because they 
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believed that our flag, and the free institutions for which it 
stands, would do more for their happiness, advancement 
and well-being than could be hoped for in the home of their 
ancestors or under the flag of any other Government? 
Wherever it has gone in its triumphant march to the Gulf 
and to the Pacific, in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
far-off Philippines, it has been the herald of a better day. 
More prominently than ever it stands to-day before the 
nations for individual liberty and equality of opportunity, 
for interstate and international friendliness and justice, for 
civilization, and for peace. If there shall ever be, which 
may Almighty God forbid, a dimming of its glory, it will 
be because we or our children forget or are unfaithful to its 
teachings, and because we permit greed, oppression or 
racial and religious prejudice to mar its noble record as a 
refuge from oppression and the one unsullied national 
emblem of justice and good will among men. 

—At the Lexington and Concord celebration, April 19, 1915 


Charles E. Hughes 


THE true citizen will endeavor to understand the different 
racial viewpoints of the various elements which enter into 
our population. He will seek to divest himself of antipathy 
or prejudice toward any of those who have come to us from 
foreign lands, and he will try, by happy illustration in his 
own conduct, to hasten appreciation of the American 
ideal. For him “American” will ever be a word of the 
spirit and not of the flesh. Difference in custom or re- 
ligion will not be permitted to obscure the common human 
worth, nor will bigotry of creed or religion prevent a just 
appraisement. The pitiful revelations of ignorance and 
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squalor, of waste and folly, will not sap his faith. He will 
probably seek truly to know himself and others, and with 
fraternal insight to enter into the world’s work, to share 
the joys of accomplishment, and to help in the bearing of 
the burdens of misery. He will be free from the prejudice 
of occupation or of residence. He will not look askance 
either at city or at country. For him any honest work will 
be honorable, and those who are toiling with their hands 
will not be merely economic factors of work, but human 
beings of like passions and possessed of the “certain in- 
alienable rights.” Neither birth nor station, neither cir- 
cumstance nor vocation, will win or prevent the esteem to 
which fidelity, honesty, and sincerity are alone entitled. . 
He will look neither up nor down, but with even eye will 
seek to read the hearts of men. 


—From ‘‘CoNDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN DEMOCRATIC Gov- 
ERNMENT,” YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS; IgI10 


Henry van Dyke 


Wuat democracy says is that there shall be no locked doors 
between these classes. Every stairway shall be open. 
Every opportunity shall be free. Every talent shall have 
an equal chance to earn another talent. I think we may 
claim that this is the case in the United States, at least to a 
larger extent than ever before in the history of the world. 
Not all the farmers’ boys in the country may become Presi- 
dents of the Nation. That would be physically impossible. 
But any of them may do so, and several of them have done 
so. Some of them, like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
attained such eminence and power that the Presidency 
would hardly have added to their fame. 
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These cases are not accidents. They are logical evi- 
dences of an equality among men in the only sense in which 
equality is possible—equality of opportunity. . . . Herein 
is fulfilled the divine prophecy of democracy: “And their 
nobles shall be of themselves, and _ their governors shall 
proceed from the midst of them.” 

—From “Essays In Application,” CHas. SCRIBNER’S 
SONS, 1905 


Frances Willard 


THE most normal and the most perfect human being is 
the one who most thoroughly addresses himself to the 
activity of his best powers, gives himself most thoroughly 
to the world around him, flings himself out into the midst 
of humanity, and is so preoccupied by his own beneficent 
reaction on the world that he is practically unconscious of 
a separate existence. 

The only two great environments of the soul are work 
for humanity and faith in God. 

—ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 1890 


Henry Grady 
Patience, Loyalty, Charity 


HENRY Grapy’s speech, “The New South,” is chosen 
as representative of the intelligence and spirit of the 
South, which has contributed so much to national 
leadership and prosperity. Born in 18 51, the lad was 
old enough at the time of the Civil War to understand 
something of its significance. He saw and experienced 
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the devastation of his country. His own father, a 
colonel in the Confederate army, fell while leading a 
charge at Petersburg, Va. (1864). He was schooled in 
Southern colleges. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, he spent two years in post-graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. He came naturally, 
therefore, into the full spirit of the South. But he 
was able to think and feel nationally, and his master- 
ful presentation of the problems of the South from a 
national viewpoint found a response in the hearts of 
the people. He made clear what some had forgotten, 
that the Southerner was sincere, patriotic, devoted, 
brave—moreover that he was game and a believer in 
fair play, and that he had come back from defeat de- 
termined to win his place in the counsels of the Nation, 
determined to let no one excel him in patriotic devotion 
to the Union. This was finally proved in the response 
of the South in the Spanish-American War (1898) and 
the recent Great War (1917-18). The Nation is to-day 
one Nation. There is no North, noSouth. Mr. Grady 
helped many to understand this at a time when it was 
difficult for some to understand. 


The New South 


Delivered Dec. 21, 1886, before the New England Club of New York City 


‘“‘THERE was a South of slavery and secession—that South 
is dead. There is a South of union and freedom—that 
South, thank God, is living, breathing, growing every 
hour.” These words, delivered from the immortal lips of 
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Benjamin H. Hill,t at Tammany Hall, in 1866, true then 
and truer now, I shall make my text to-night. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Let me express to you 
my appreciation of the kindness by which I am permitted 
to address you. I make this abrupt acknowledgment 
advisedly, for I feel that if, when I raise my provincial 
voice in this ancient and august presence, it could find 
courage for no more than the opening sentence, it would be 
well if in that sentence I had met in a rough sense my obli- 
gation as a guest, and had perished, so to speak, with 
courtesy on my lips and grace in my heart. 

Permitted, through your kindness, to catch my second 
wind, let me say that I appreciate the significance of being 
the first Southerner to speak at this board, which bears the 
substance, if it surpasses the semblance, of original New 
England hospitality—and honors the sentiment that in 
turn honors you, but in which my personality is lost, and 
the compliment to my people made plain. 

I bespeak the utmost stretch of your courtesy to-night. 
I am not troubled about those from whom I come. You 
remember the man whose wife sent him to a neighbor with 
a pitcher of milk, and who, tripping on the top step, fell 
with such casual interruptions as the landings afforded, 
into the basement, and, while picking himself up, had the 
pleasure of hearing his wife call out: “John, did you break 
the pitcher?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said John, ‘but I’ll be dinged if I don’t.” 

So, while those who call me from behind may inspire me 
with energy, if not with courage, I ask an indulgent hearing 
from you. I beg that you will bring your full faith in 


* Benjamin H. Hill of Georgia (1823-1882). He was an eminent lawyer 
and statesman, 
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American fairness and frankness to judgment upon what I 
shall say. 


My friends, Dr. Talmage has told you that the typical 
American has yet to come. Let me tell you that he has 
already come. Great types, like valuable plants, are slow 
to flower and fruit. But from the union of these colonists, 
Puritans and Cavaliers, from the straightening of their 
purposes and the crossing of their blood, slow perfecting 
through a century, came he who stands as the first typical 
American, the first who comprehended within himself all 
the strength and gentleness, all the majesty and grace of 
this Republic—Abraham Lincoln. 

He was the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for in his ardent 
nature were fused the virtues of both, and in the depths 
of his great soul the faults of both were lost. He was 
greater than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, in that he was 
American, and that in his honest form were first gathered 
the vast and thrilling forces of his ideal government— 
charging it with such tremendous meaning and so elevating 
it above human suffering, that martyrdom, though in- 
famously aimed, came as a fitting crown to a life conse- 
crated from the cradle to human liberty. Let us, each 
cherishing the traditions and honoring his fathers, build 
with reverent hands to the type of this simple but sublime 
life, in which all types are honored, and in our common 
glory as Americans there will be plenty and to spare for 
your forefathers and for mine. 

Dr. Talmage has drawn for you, with a master’s mind, 
the picture of your returning armies. He has told you how, 
in the pomp and circumstance of war, they came back to 
you, marching with proud and victorious tread, reading 
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their glory in a nation’s eyes! Will you bear with me while 
I tell you of another army that sought its home at the close 
of the late war—an army that marched home in defeat 
and not in victory—in pathos and not in splendor, but in 
glory that equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever 
welcomed heroes home! 

Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate soldier, 
as buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole which 
was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and 
faith, he turned his face southward from Appomattox in 
April, 1865. Think of him as ragged, half-starved, heavy- 
hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds. Having fought 
to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of 
his comrades in silence, and lifting his tear-stained and 
pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot old 
Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins 
the slow and painful journey. 

What does he find—let me ask you who went to your 
homes eager to find, in the welcome you had justly earned, 
full payment for four years’ sacrifice? What does he find 
when, having followed the battle-stained cross! against 
overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so much as 
surrender, he reaches the home he left so prosperous and 
beautiful? He finds his house in ruins, his farm devas- 
tated, his slaves free, his stock killed, his barns empty, his 
trade destroyed, his money worthless, his social system, 
feudal in its magnificence, swept away; his people without 
law or legal status; his comrades slain, and the burdens of 
others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very 
traditions are gone. Without money, credit, employment, 


1 The Confederate battle flag showed on a red ground, a blue cross with 
thirteen stars, 
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material, or training; and beside all this, confronted with 
the gravest problem that ever met human intelligence— 
the establishment of a status for the vast body of his 
liberated slaves. 

What does he do—this hero in gray with a heart of gold? 
Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not for a day. 
Surely God, who had stripped him of his prosperity, in- 
spired him in his adversity. As ruin was never before so 
overwhelming, never was restoration swifter. 

The soldier stepped from the trenches into the furrow; 
horses that had charged Federal guns marched before the 
plow, and fields that ran red with human blood in April 
were green with the harvest in June; women reared in 
luxury cut up their dresses and made breeches for their 
husbands, and, with a patience and heroism that fit women 
always as a garment, gave their hands to work. There was 
little bitterness in all this. Cheerfulness and frankness 
prevailed. 

I want to say to General Sherman, who is considered an 
able man in our parts, though some people think he is a 
kind of careless man about fire, that from the ashes he left 
us in 1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city; that 
somehow or other we have caught the sunshine in the 
bricks and mortar of our homes, and have builded therein 
not one ignoble prejudice or memory. 

But what is the sum of our work? We have found out 
that in the summing up the free negro counts more than he 
did as a slave. We have planted the schoolhouse on the 
hilltop and made it free to white and black. We have 
sowed towns and cities in the place of theories, and put 
business above politics. We have challenged your spinners 
in Massachusetts and your iron-makers in Pennsylvania. 
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We have learned that the $400,000,000 annually received 
from our cotton crop will make us rich when the supplies 
that make it are home-raised. We have reduced the com- 
mercial rate of interest from 24 to 6 per cent, and are 
floating 4 per cent bonds. We have learned that one 
Northern immigrant is worth fifty foreigners and have 
smoothed the path to Southward, wiped out the place where 
Mason and Dixon’s line used to be, and hung out the latch- 
string to you and yours. 

We have reached the point that marks perfect harmony 
in every household, when the husband confesses that the 
pies which his wife cooks are as good as those his mother 
used to bake; and we admit that the sun shines as brightly 
and the moon as softly as it did before the war. We have 
established thrift in city and country. We have fallen in 
love with work. We have restored comfort to homes from 
which culture and elegance never departed. We have let 
economy take root and spread among us as rank as the crab- 
grass which sprung from Sherman’s cavalry camps, until 
we are ready to lay odds on the Georgia Yankee as he manu- 
factures relics of the battlefield in a one-story shanty and 
squeezes pure olive-oil out of his cottonseed, against any 
down-easter that ever swapped wooden nutmegs for flan- 
nel sausage in the valleys of Vermont. Above all, we 
know that we have achieved in these “piping times of 
peace’ a fuller independence for the South than that which 
our fathers sought to win in the forum by their eloquence 
or compel in the field by their swords. 

It is a rare privilege, sir, to have had part, however 
humble, in this work. Never was nobler duty confided to 
human hands than the uplifting and upbuilding of the 
prostrate and bleeding South—misguided, perhaps, but 
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beautiful in her suffering, and honest, brave and generous 
always. In the record of her social, industrial, and politi- 
cal illustration we await with confidence the verdict of the 
world. 

But what of the negro? Have we solved the problem he 
presents, or progressed in honor and equity toward a solu- 
tion? Let the record speak to the point. No section 
shows a more prosperous laboring population than the 
negroes of the South, none in fuller sympathy with the 
employing and land-owning class. He shares our school 
fund, has the fullest protection of our laws and the friend- 
ship of our people. Self-interest, as well as honor, demand 
that he should have this. Our future, our very existence 
depend upon our working out this problem in full and 
exact justice. We understand that when Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation, your victory was assured, 
for he then committed you to the cause of human liberty, 
against which the arms of man cannot prevail—while those 
of our statesmen who trusted to make slavery the corner 
stone of the Confederacy doomed us to defeat as far as 
they could, committing us to a cause that reason could not 
defend or the sword maintain in sight of advancing civil- 
ization. 

Had Mr. Toombs said, which he did not say, ‘that he 
would call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill,” 
he would have been foolish, for he might have known that 
whenever slavery became entangled in war it must perish, 
and that the chattel in human flesh ended forever in New 
England when your fathers—not to be blamed for parting 
with what didn’t pay—sold their slaves to our fathers— 
not to be praised for knowing a paying thing when they 
saw it. 
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The relations of the Southern people with the negro are 
close and cordial. We remember with what fidelity for 
four years he guarded our defenseless women and children, 
whose husbands and fathers were fighting against his 
freedom. To his eternal credit be it said that whenever he 
struck a blow for his own liberty he fought in open battle, 
and when at last he raised his black and humble hands that 
the shackles might be struck off, those hands were innocent 
of wrong against his helpless charges, and worthy to be 
taken in loving grasp by every man who honors loyalty 
and devotion. Ruffians have maltreated him, rascals have 
misled him, philanthropists established a bank for him, 
but the South, with the North, protests against injustice 
to this simple and sincere people. 

To liberty and enfranchisement is as far as law can carry 
the negro. The rest must be left to conscience and common 
sense. It must be left to those among whom his lot is cast, 
with whom he is indissolubly connected, and whose pros- 
perity depends upon their possessing his intelligent sym- 
pathy and confidence. Faith has been kept with him, in 
spite of calumnious assertions to the contrary by those 
who assume to speak for us, or by frank opponents. Faith 
will be kept with him in the future, if the South holds her 
reason and integrity. 

But have we kept faith with you? In the fullest sense, 
yes. When Lee surrendered—I don’t say when Johnston 
surrendered, because I understand he still alludes to the 
time when he met General Sherman last as the time when 
he determined to abandon any further prosecution of the 
struggle—when Lee surrendered, I say, and Johnston quit, 
the South became, and has since been, loyal to this Union. 
We fought hard enough to know that we were whipped, 
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and in perfect frankness accept as final the arbitrament of 
the sword to which we had appealed. The South found 
her jewel in the toad’s head! of defeat. The shackles 
that had held her in narrow limitations fell forever when 
the shackles of the negro slave were broken. Under the 
old régime the negroes were slaves to the South; the South 
was a slave to the system. The old plantation, with its 
simple police regulations and feudal habit, was the only 
type possible under slavery. Thus was gathered in the 
hands of a splendid and chivalric oligarchy the substance 
that should have been diffused among the people, as the 
rich blood, under certain artificial conditions is gathered 
at the heart, filling that with affluent rapture but leaving 
the body chill and colorless. 

The old South rested everything on slavery and agri- 
culture, unconscious that these could neither give nor 
maintain healthy growth. The new South presents a per- 
fect democracy, the oligarchs leading in the popular move- 
ment—a social system compact and closely knitted, less 
splendid on the surface, but stronger at the core—a hundred 
farms for every plantation, fifty homes for every palace— 
and a diversified industry that meets the complex needs of 
this complex age. 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul 
is stirred with the breath of a new life. The light of a 
grander day is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling 
with the consciousness of growing power and prosperity. 
As she stands upright, full-statured and equal among the 
people of the earth, breathing the keen air and looking out 
upon the expanded horizon, she understands that her 
emancipation came because through the inscrutable wisdom 

1A reference to Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Act II, Scene 1. 
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of God her honest purpose was crossed, and her brave 
armies were beaten. 

This is said in no spirit of time-serving or apology. The 
South has nothing for which to apologize. She believes 
that the late struggle between the States was war and not 
rebellion; revolution and not conspiracy, and that her con- 
victions were as honest as yours. I should be unjust to the 
dauntless spirit of the South and to my own convictions if 
I did not make this plain in this presence. The South has 
nothing to take back. 

In my native town of Athens is a monument that crowns 
its central hill—a plain, white shaft. Deep cut into its 
shining side is a name dear to me above the names of all other 
men—that of a brave and simple man who died in brave and 
simple faith. Not for all the glories of New England, from 
Plymouth Rock all the way, would I exchange theheritagehe 
left me in his soldier’s death. To the foot of that monument 
I would send my children’s children to reverence him who 
ennobled their name with his heroic blood. But, sir, speak- 
ing from the shadow of that memory which I honor as I do 
nothing else on earth, I say that the cause in which he 
suffered and for which he gave his life was adjudged by 
higher and fuller wisdom than his or mine, and I am glad 
that the omniscient God held the balance of battle in His 
Almighty hand and that human slavery was swept forever 
from American soil and that the American Union was saved 
from the wreck of war. 

This message, Mr. President, comes to you from conse- 
crated ground. Every foot of soil about the city in which 
I live is sacred as a battle-ground of the Republic. Every 
hill that invests it is hallowed to you by the blood of your 
brothers who died for your victory, and doubly hallowed 
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to us by the blood of those who died hopeless, but un- 
daunted, in defeat—sacred soil to all of us—rich with mem- 
ories that make us purer and stronger and better—silent 
but staunch witnesses in its red desolation of the matchless 
valor of American hearts and the deathless glory of Ameri- 
can arms—speaking an eloquent witness in its white peace 
and prosperity to the indissoluble union of American States 
and the imperishable brotherhood of the American people. 

Now, what answer has New England to this message? 
Will she permit the prejudice of war to remain in the 
hearts of the conquerors, when it has died in the hearts 
of the conquered? Will she transmit this prejudice to the 
next generation, that in their hearts which never felt the 
generous ardor of conflict it may perpetuate itself? Will 
she withhold, save in strained courtesy, the hand which, 
straight from his soldier’s heart, Grant offered to Lee at 
Appomattox? Will she make the vision of a restored and 
happy people, which gathered above the couch of your 
dying captain, filling his heart with grace, touching his 
lips with praise, and glorifying his path to the grave—will 
she make this vision on which the last sigh of his expiring 
soul breathed a benediction, a cheat and a delusion? 

If she does, the South, never abject in asking for com- 
radeship, must accept with dignity its refusal; but if she 
does not refuse to accept in frankness and sincerity this 
message of good will and friendship, then will the prophecy 
of Webster, delivered in this very society forty years ago 
amid tremendous applause, become true, be verified in its 
fullest sense, when he said: ‘Standing hand to hand and 
clasping hands, we should remain united as we have been 
for sixty years, citizens of the same country, members of 
the same Government, united, all united now and forever.” 
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There have been difficulties, contentions, and controversies, 
but I tell you that in my judgment, 


. . . “Those opened eyes, 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock, 
Shall now, in mutual well beseeming ranks, 
March all one way.” 


At the Boston Banquet 


Delivered at the annual banquet of the Boston Merchants’ Association, 
December, 1889. Only the last four paragraphs of the address are given 
in this extract. Get the entire address if possible. It deals with the negro 
problem in the South. Many Northerners think they could easily solve this 
problem. That is because they know nothing about it. But anyone from the 
North who goes South, and lives close to this problem for ten or fifteen years, 
will return admitting that he knows little about it, and that the final solu- 
tion must be worked out by those whose real problem it is,—the whites and 
the blacks of the South 


I stanp here, Mr. President, to profess no new loyalty. 
When General Lee, whose heart was the temple of our hopes 
and whose arm was clothed with our strength, renewed his 
allegiance to the Government at Appomattox, he spoke 
from a heart too great to be false, and he spoke for every 
honest man from Maryland to Texas. F rom that day to 
this, Hamilcar! has nowhere in the South swom young 
Hannibal to hatred and vengeance—but everywhere to 
loyalty and to love. Witness the soldier standing at the 

1 Hamilcar, a famous Carthaginian general, lived in the third century 
before Christ. In Sicily, Africa, and Spain, he fought against the rapidly 
extending power of Rome. Before he died, it is said that he swore his 


son, Hannibal, to eternal hostility to Rome. Hannibal kept his oath and 
carried the war into Italy, but without success. 
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base of a Confederate monument above the graves of his 
comrades, his empty sleeve -tossing in the April wind, 
adjuring the young men about him to serve as honest and 
loyal citizens the Government against which their fathers 
fought. This message, delivered from that sacred presence, 
has gone home to the hearts of my fellows! And, sir, I 
declare here, if physical courage be always equal to human 
aspiration, that they would die, sir, if need be, to restore 
this Republic their fathers fought to dissolve! 

Such, Mr. President, is this problem as we see it; such is 
the temper in which we approach it; such the progress made. 
What do we ask of you? First, patience; out of this alone 
can come perfect work. Second, confidence; in this alone 
can you judge fairly. Third, sympathy; in this you can 
help us best. Fourth, give us your sons as hostages. 
When you plant your capital in millions, send your sons 
that they may help know how true are our hearts and may 
help swell the Anglo-Saxon current until it can carry with- 
out danger this black infusion. Fifth, loyalty to the Re- 
public—for there is sectionalism in loyalty as in estrange- 
ment. This hour little needs the loyalty that is loyal to one 
section and yet holds the other in enduring suspicion and 
estrangement. Give us the broad and perfect loyalty that 
loves and trusts Georgia alike with Massachusetts—that 
knows no South, no North, no East, no West; but endears 
with equal and patriotic love every foot of our soil, every 
State of our Union. 

A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspiration impels 
every one of us to-night to lose in patriotic consecration 
whatever estranges, whatever divides. We, sir, are Amer- 
icans—and we fight for human liberty. The uplifting force 
of the American idea is under every throne on earth. 
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France, Brazil—these are our victories. To redeem the 
earth from kingcraft and oppression—this is our mission. 
And we shall not fail. God has sown in our soil the seed 
of his millennial harvest, and he will not lay the sickle to 
the ripening crop until his full and perfect day has come, 
Our history, sir, has been a constant and expanding miracle, 
from Plymouth Rock and Jamestown all the way—aye, 
even from the hour when, from the voiceless and trackless 
ocean, a new world rose to the sight of the inspired sailor. 

As we approach the fourth centennial of that stupendous 
day—when the old world will come to marvel and to learn, 
amid our gathered treasures—let us resolve to crown the 
miracles of our past with the spectacle of a Republic com- 
pact, united, indissoluble in the bonds of love—loving from 
the lakes to the Gulf—the wounds of war healed in every 
heart as on every hill—serene and resplendent at the sum- 
mit of human achievement and earthly glory—blazing out 
the path, and making clear the way up which all the nations 
of the earth must come in God’s appointed time! 


1. Have you ever championed a cause which lost? Have you 
ever suffered defeat? Were you game? Were you a good 
loser? How does a good loser take defeat? Was Mr. 
Grady a good loser? 

2. Have you ever won? Have you ever badly defeated a rival? 
Were you still sportsmanlike? How does a good sports- 
man treat a defeated rival? 

3. In their treatment of the South, had the people of the 
North shown good sportsmanship? Had they shown 
prejudice and narrowness? Had they been impatient 
and uncharitable? Had some been ruled by petty politics? 
Had some made sectional appeals? 

4. Not all, by any means, had been as broad and charitable as 
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Lincoln. He believed that forbearance, forgiveness, and 
broad charity were the only winning methods of dealing 
with human frailty. Do you think he was right? 

5. Write out three or four rules of good sportsmanship,—first, 
for the winner; second, for the loser. 


James Russell Lowell 


Few people take the trouble of trying to find out what 
democracy really is. ... Democracy is nothing more 
than an experiment in government, more likely to succeed 
in a new soil, but likely to be tried in all soils, which must 
stand or fall on its own merits as others have done before 
it. . . . President Lincoln defined democracy to be “the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
This is a sufficiently compact statement of it as a political 
arrangement. Theodore Parker said that Democracy 
meant not “I’m as good as you are,” but ‘‘ You’re as good 
asIam.” And this is the ethical conception of it, necessary 
as a complement of the other; a conception which, could it 
be made actual and practical, would easily solve all the 
riddles that the old sphinx of political and social economy 
who sits by the roadside has been proposing to mankind 
from the beginning, and which mankind have shown such 
a singular talent for answering wrongly. In this sense 
Christ was the first true democrat. 


—BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, 1884 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


OF no use are the men who study to do exactly as was done 
before, who can never understand that to-day is a new day. 
There never was such a combination as this of ours, and 
the rules to meet it are not set down in any history. We 
want men of original perception and original action, who 
can open their eyes wider than to a nationality,—namely, 
to considerations of benefit to the human race,—can act 
in the interest of civilization; men of elastic, men of moral 
mind, who can live in the moment and take a step forward. 
—Boston, Mass., 1878 


Lest America Forget 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 


No! true Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


—JameEs RussELt Lowey 
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Louis Kossuth 
An Appeal from Europe 


THE address which follows was delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, in 1852, by the patriot of Hungary, a 
man who, had he been successful, would have been to 
Hungary what Washington was to America. But the 
forces of reaction were too strong, the Czar of Russia 
came to the assistance of Austria, and the attempt at 
political reform and independence for Hungary in 1849 
failed. Kossuth fled to Turkey and later came to Amer- 
ica, where he toured the country, everywhere speaking 
before sympathetic audiences. 

The people of America and their children should 
appreciate the fact that the struggle for freedom has 
not been confined to America. It has now extended to 
nearly every country in the world. It should be a 
matter of great pride, however, that the Anglo-Saxon 
race has shown much leadership in the struggle for 
personal, political, and religious freedom, and that 
America has been privileged to hold a key position in 
this world-wide movement. 

In the address which follows, Kossuth points out 
the truth that liberty cannot be confined. It must 
extend to all people in all lands; it must become world- 


wide. Thus we glimpse a vision of the time when the 
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world will be a community of equal nations, without 
oppression, without advantage or self-seeking, and in 
every land an educated, prosperous, and free people. 


Speech in Faneuil Hall 


Boston, 1852. Abridged 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Do me the justice to believe that 
I rise not with any pretension to eloquence within the 
Cradle of American Liberty. My tongue is fraught with 
a downtrodden nation’s wrongs. The justice of my cause is 
my eloquence; but misfortune may approach the altar 
whence the flame arose which roused your fathers from 
degradation to independence. I claim my people’s share 
in the benefit of the laws of nature and of nature’s God. I 
will nothing add to the historical reputation of these walls; 
but I dare hope not to sully them by appealing to those 
maxims of truth, the promulgation of which made often 
tremble these walls, from the thundering cheers of freemen 
roused by the clarion sound of inspired oratory. 

“Cradle of American Liberty!”—it is a great name ; but 
there is something in it which saddens my heart. You 
should not say ‘American Liberty.” You should say 
“Liberty in America.” Liberty should not be either 
American or European—it should be just “Liberty.” God 
is God. He is neither America’s God nor Europe’s God; 
he is God. So should liberty be. “American liberty has 
much the sound as if you would say “American privilege.” 
And there is the rub. Look to history, and when your 
heart saddens at the fact that liberty never yet was lasting 
in any corner of the world and in any age, you will find the 
key of it in the gloomy truth that all who yet Were free 
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regarded liberty as their privilege instead of regarding it 
as a principle. The nature of every privilege is exclusive- 
ness; that of a principle is communicative. Liberty is a 
principle—its community is its security—exclusiveness is 
its doom. 

“There is a community in man’s destiny.” That was 
the greeting which I read on the arch of welcome on the 
Capitol Hill of Massachusetts. I pray to God the Repub- 
lic of America would weigh the eternal truth of those words 
and act accordingly. Liberty in America would then be 
sure to the end of time. But if you say, “American lib- 
erty” and take that grammar for your policy, I dare say 
the time will yet come when humanity will have to mourn 
over a new proof of the ancient truth, that without com- 
munity national freedom is never sure. You should change 
“American liberty” into “Liberty”—then liberty would 
be forever sure in America, and that which found a cradle 
in Faneuil Hall never would find a coffin through all coming 
days. I like not the word “cradle” connected with the 
word ‘“‘liberty”—it has a scent of mortality. But these 
are vain words, I know; though in the life of nations the 
spirit of the future be marching in present events, visible 
to every reflecting mind, still those who foretell them are 
charged with arrogantly claiming the title of prophets, and 
prophecies are never believed. However, the cradle of 
American liberty is not only famous from the reputation 
of having been always the place of the most powerful elo- 
quence; it is still more conspicuous for having seen that 
eloquence attended by practical success. To understand 
the mystery of this rare circumstance a man must see the 
people of New England. 
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In what I have seen of New England there are two things 
the evidence of which strikes the observer at every step— 
prosperity and intelligence. I have seen thousands as- 
sembled, following the noble impulses of generous hearts; 


almost the entire population of every city, of every town, 
of every village, where I passed gathered around me, 
throwing the flowers of consolation in my thorny way. I 
can say I have seen the people here, and I have looked at 
them with a keen eye, sharpened in the school of a toilsome 
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life. Well, I have seen not a single man bearing the mark 
of that poverty upon himself which in old Europe strikes 
the eye sadly at every step. I have seen no ragged poor; 
I have seen not a single house bearing the appearance of 
desolated poverty. The cheerfulness of a comfortable 
condition, the result of industry, spreads over the land. 
One sees at a glance that the people work assiduously—not 
with the depressing thought just to get from day to day, 
by hard toil, through the cares of a miserable life, but they 
work with the cheerful consciousness of substantial happi- 
ness. And the second thing which I could not fail to re- 
mark is the stamp of intelligence impressed upon the very 
eyes and outward appearance of the people at large. I 
and my companions have seen that people in the factories, 
in the workshops, in their houses, and in the streets, and 
could not fail a thousand times to think “how intelligent 
that people looks.” It is to such a people that the orators 
of Faneuil Hall had to speak, and therein is the mystery of 
their success. They were not wiser than the public spirit 
of their audience, but they were the eloquent interpreters 
of the people’s enlightened instinct. 

No man can force the harp of his own individuality into 
the people’s heart; but every man may play upon the 
chords of his people’s heart, who draws his inspiration from 
the people’s instinct. Well, I thank God for having seen 
the public spirit of the people of Massachusetts bestowing 
its attention to the cause I plead and pronouncing its ver- 
dict. A spontaneous outburst of popular sentiments tells 
often more in a single word than all of the skill of elaborate 
eloquence could. I have met that word. “We worship 
not the man, but we worship the principle,” shouted out a 
man in Worcester, amidst the thundering cheers of a count- 
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less multitude. It was a word like those words of flame 
spoken in Faneuil Hall out of which liberty in America 
was born. That word is a revelation that the spirit in 
America was born. That word is a revelation that the 
spirit of eternal truth and of present exigencies moves 
through the people’s heart. That word is teeming with 
the destinies of America. 


1. Ask your teacher to tell you of the general movement 
throughout Europe in 1848-9, looking towards freedom 
and representative government. Ask her to explain why it 
mostly ended in failure. 

2. It was not alone the absence of corruption and privilege in 
America that made American independence possible. The 
movement was aided by the liberty-loving of England 
and Europe. The non-support of the English people in 
the war made it necessary for the king to hire the less 
efficient Hessians. 

3. Help came from all parts of Europe,—La Fayette came from 
France, Kosciusko from Poland, Steuben from Germany. 
We owed much to Europe; our own part in the great war 
(1914-18) was only the payment of a just debt. We 
helped to save for Europe the liberty and freedom that 
had been won under the hardest and most discouraging 
circumstances throughout the preceding century. 


Benjamin Franklin 


I tone with you for the return of peace, on the general 
principle of humanity. After much occasion to consider 
the folly and mischiefs of a state of warfare, and the little 
or no advantage obtained even by those nations who have 
conducted it with the most success, I have been apt to think 
that there has never been, nor ever will be, any such thing 


as a good war or a bad peace. —JUNE 10, 1782 
? 


What is Americanism? 


THE term Americanism is heard frequently in these 
days. It is used to justify all kinds of undertakings, 
some good and others with narrow and selfish aims. 
In like manner it is used to condemn still other 
undertakings. It is right therefore to ask for an 
interpretation of Americanism. The interpretation 
must come up from the whole people, and must repre- 
sent the fundamental trends of American life and 
thought, the ideals in action of our great American 
people. Americanism is behavior in harmony with 
American ideals. It can be nothing else. It is not a 
matter for easy definition or snap judgment. It is a 
matter for careful study. 

You have made this careful study in the present 
volume, and you are prepared with me to make an 
analysis of the elements of Americanism. Before read- 
ing further you may want to stop and attempt your 
own analysis. If you do, and if you are thorough about 
it, you are almost certain to name some good point 
which I have overlooked or at least failed to include in 
my definition of 


Who is the Good American? 


Tue good American exhibits in his behavior and think- 


ing the ideals of our great American people. As I 
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analyze our ideals, I am willing to say quite definitely 
that I think the good American 
—is clean and healthy in his habits 
—is law abiding 
~—is a good worker, industrious and self-supporting 
—seeks education and self-improvement 
—is temperate, economical, and saves enough to 
provide for a family and for old age 
—is honest, trustworthy, reliable 
—is a student anda thinker. He studies and thinks 
through before reaching a decision 
—is tolerant of the opinions and preferences of others 
—plays fair and open, does not seek undue advan- 
tage, wants simple justice 
—is prompt in the performance of duties, large or 
small 
—cooperates with his fellows 
—is kind and sympathetic, a lover of peace, a be- 
getter of good will and friendship 
—is loyal and patriotic, a good citizen every day 
—lis reverent 
This is the good American. He serves his country in 
peace as well as in war, in small things as well as in 
great, and chiefly by squaring constantly his own 
conduct by the right American ideals. 


What is the Platform of Americanism? 
What are the Ideals? 


THE good American, in order that his behavior may be 
consistent, has reduced his code of action to definite 
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ideals. My analysis of them accords closely with the 
last section, and is as follows: 

—health and cleanliness 

—equality of opportunity 

—respect for law 

—liberty under law 

—self-control, temperance, sobriety in thought and 

action 

—the dignity of labor 

—public education at public expense 

—savings. (They make possible social progress.) 

—honesty the best policy 

—the sacredness of truth 

—right for right’s sake 

—study and thought before action 

—toleration. (It is an American principle.) 

—fair play and simple justice 

—public office as a public trust 

—faithful fulfillment of obligations 

—performance of duty 

—cooperation 

—kindness 

—loyalty 

—reverence 

This is a worthy platform, worthy of the great Ameri- 

can people. It has twenty-one planks. If that seems too 
many, turn back to the ten-plank platform worked out 
by Professor Hutchins on page 15. Or, if you want a still 
simpler platform, go on back to the ancients. They 
recognized four cardinal virtues,—prudence, justice, 
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temperance, fortitude. You will find it interesting and 
worth while to take these four cardinal virtues of the 
ancients and see how many of the nineteen planks 
noted above you can put under them. The nineteen, 
however, are more specific and point to definite lines of 
behavior, such as cleanliness, education, work, saving, 
being honest, being tolerant, being just and fair. The 
important thing is not a platform that reads well, but 
one that carries over into daily behavior. If rightly 
used as a basis of action your ideals will determine the 
course of your life and your ultimate goal. They give 
a set, as it were, to your soul. This idea is well ex- 
pressed by Frank B. McAllister in the following stanzas: 


The Set of the Soul 


One ship drives east and another drives west, 
While the selfsame breezes blow; 

It’s the set of the sails and not the gales, 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the seas are the ways of the fates, 
As we voyage along through life; 

It’s the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the storms or the strife. 


What is One Hundred Per Cent Americanism? 


Is 1r now possible to answer this question and to 
do so in few words? One hundred per cent American- 
ism is to act always in harmony with the highest 
American ideals. Those who so act, all things con- 
sidered, are one hundred per cent Americans. 
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How Can You Qualify? 


Ir Is not necessary to be twenty-one years of age in 
order to qualify for one hundred per cent Americanism. 
If you were born in America, you are an American 
citizen. You should be proud of that fact. Become 
familiar with the best in American ideals, and govern 
your daily action accordingly. Begin where you are, 

—work hard, but intelligently 

—cooperate fully and understandingly 

—be fair, in work and play 

—build up good habits 

—he loyal 

—do all the things that should characterize the 

good American 
Your teacher can help you in your development in 

Americanism. William McAndrew, one of our greatest 
living educators, thinks that the school should be a 
true democracy. The old school was too frequently an 
autocracy. Brand Whitlock says the school of his 
boyhood was a jail. This is as unnecessary as it is un- 
desirable. Teachers have learned to apply the prin- 
ciples of American democracy to the schoolroom. 
Pupils work better when they know the reasons for 
tasks, and their value, and when the tasks are given 
pointed application to present-day situations. Thus 
the pupil is made a codperator with the teacher. The 
modern schoolroom should develop the true spirit of 
Americanism. 
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A Simple Statement 


ALL of the above may seem a little difficult to you. It 
does to me unless I read it slowly and thoughtfully. 
But as I look back through American history, I see that 
history carries this message to all who will read thought- 
fully enough. 

However, before closing I want to give you a simpler 
message. It is expressed in poetic form. I’ve forgotten 
the author, but here it is: 


True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good,—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do bye and bye; 
For whatever men say in their blindness 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so lofty as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


“True worth,” that in simple terms is what we are 
all striving for, and that is what Americanism requires. 
If we develop true worth, we shall be prepared if an 
opportunity comes. After all, every true American is a 
leader, and the one who shall lead at any one time is 
partly a matter of special ability and special prepara- 
tion; it is also a matter of convenience and willingness. 
The important things are that true worth shall be 
developed and that the standard of truth shall be 
advanced. The idea that the leader at any time is 
subordinate to these higher aims is well expressed by 
Elizabeth R. Finley in the following poem: 
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The Torch 


Tue God of the Great Endeavor gave me a torch to bear. 

I lifted it high above me in the dark and murky air 

And straightway with loud hosannas the crowd acclaimed 
its light 

And followed me as I carried my torch thro’ the starless 
night; 

Till mad with the people’s praises and drunken with vanity 

I forgot ’twas the torch that drew them and fancied they 
followed me. 

But slowly my arm grew weary upholding the shining load 

And my tired feet went stumbling over the hilly road 

And I fell with the torch beneath me. In a moment the flame 
was out! 

Then lo, from the throng a stripling sprang forth with a mighty 
shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered and lifted it high again 

Till fanned by the winds of heaven it fired the souls of men! 

And as I lay in darkness, the feet of the trampling crowd 

Passed over and far beyond me, its peons proclaimed aloud, 

While I learned, in the deepening shadows, this glorious verity 

’Tis the torch that the people follow whoever the bearer be! 


Constitution of The United States! 


(1789)? 
PREAMBLE 


WE, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
ConstTITUuTION for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. THE CONGRESS 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.’ 


SECTION 2. THE HousEe oF REPRESENTATIVES 


How Members are Elected. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second year by the people of 
the several States, and the electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature.* 

Requirements for Election. No person shall be a representative 
who shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

How the Number is Determined. Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may be included 


There is no title in the original manuscript. 

* The ninth state ratified June 21,1788. The government provided for went into 
operation March 4, 17809. 

3 The term of each Congress is two years. It assembles on the first Monday in 
December and “‘expires at noon of the fourth of March next succeeding the beginning 
of its second regular session, when a new Congress begins.” 

4 Modified by Fourteenth Amendment. 
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within this Union, according to their respective numbers,' which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, includ- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.? The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress: 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of represen- 
tatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State 
shall have at least one representative: and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three; Massachusetts, eight; Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, one; Connecticut, five; New York, six; New Jersey, four; 
Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten, 
North Carolina, five; South Carolina, five; and Georgia, three. 

To Fill Vacancies. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State the executive authority* thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

Their Officers. Power to Impeach. The House of Representa- 
tives shall choose their Speaker‘ and other officers; and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 


SECTION 3. THE SENATE 


Number of Senators: How Elected. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each senator shall have one 
vote. [Repealed in 1913 by Amendment XVII_] 

Length of Term. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as 
may be into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the second 
class, at the expiration of the fourth year; of the third class, at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive’ thereof 


1The apportionment under the census of 1920 is one representative for every 
242,207 persons. 

2 The word “person” refers to slaves. The word “slave”? nowhere appears in the 
Constitution. This paragraph has been amended (Amendments XIII and XIV) and 
is no longer in force. 

3 Governor. 

4The Speaker, who presides, is one of the representatives; the other officers— 
clerk, sergeant-at-arms, postmaster, chaplain, doorkeeper, etc.—are not. 
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may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. [Modified by 
Amendment XVII.] 

Requirements for Election. No person shall be a senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

President of Senate. The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

Their Officers. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or 
when he shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

To Sit in Trials of Impeachment. The Senate shall have the sole 
power to try all impeachments: When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside: and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

Punishment in Case of Conviction. Judgment in cases of impeach- 
ment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit, 
under the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law. 


SECTION 4. ELECTION OF MEMBERS AND SESSIONS OF CONGRESS 


How Members are Elected. The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators. 

When Congress is to Meet. The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


SECTION 5. ORGANIZATION AND RULES OF PROCEDURE 


How Organized to Conduct Its Business. Each house shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members, 


'This is to prevent Congress from fixing the places of meeting of the State 
legislatures. 
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and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be author- 
ized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

Governing Rules. Each house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

To Keep a Journal. Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may in their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of 
the members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

When Adjournment is Prohibited. Neither house, during the 
session of Congress, shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn 
for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 


SECTION 6. Pay, PRIVILEGES, AND RESTRICTIONS OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Pay and Privileges of Members. The senators and representatives 
shall receive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same; and for any 
speech or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

Certain Prohibitions on Members. No senator or representative 
shall, during the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, 
during such time; and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either house during his continuance in 
office. 


SECTION 7. THE METHOD oF Passinc LAws 


How Money is Raised. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or con- 
cur with amendments as on other bills. 

How Bills become Laws. Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before it become a 
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law, be presented to the President of the United States; if he approve, 
he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to 
that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objec- 
tions at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the 
votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

To Whom All Resolutions are Presented. Every order, resolution, 
or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States ; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitations 
prescribed in the case of a bill. 


SECTION 8. THE Powers oF CONGRESS 


Specific Powers Granted. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for 
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limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal,! and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the Government of the United States,? and to exercise like authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State 
in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arse- 
nals, dockyards, and other needful buildings;—And 

Powers Implied. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.* 


SECTION 9. THE Powrers DENIED TO CONGRESS 


What Congress cannot do. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.* 

1 Letters granted by the government to private citizens in time of war, authorizing 
them, under certain conditions, to capture the ships of the enemy. 

2 The District of Columbia. 

3 This is the famous elastic or ‘“‘necessary and proper” clause of the Constitution. 

4 This refers to the foreign slave trade. ‘‘Persons” means “slaves.” In 1808 
Congress prohibited the importation of slaves. This clause is, of course, no longer 
in force. 
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The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus! shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder? or ex-post-facto law? shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. [Ex- 
tended by Amendment XVI.] 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, 
or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


SECTION 10. THE POWERS DENIED TO THE STATES 


What the States cannot do. No State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex-post-facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

What States may do in Certain Cases. No State shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 

1A court order requiring an accused person who is in prison awaiting trial to 
be brought into court to inquire whether he may be legally held. 

2 A special legislative act by which a person may be condemned to death or to out- 


lawry or banishment without the opportunity of defending himself which he would 
have in a court of law. 


3 A law relating to the punishment of acts committed before the law was passed. 
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tonnage, keep troops, or ships-of-war, in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. ELECTION, TERM, AND QUALIFICATIONS OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Length of Term. The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen 
for the same term, be elected, as follows: 

Those Who Elect Him. Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to 
the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress: but no senator or representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

Proceedings of Electors and of Congress. [! The electors shall meet 
in their respective States, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of 
the number of votes for each; which list they shall sign and certify 
and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if there be more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; and 
if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the 
said house shall, in like manner, choose the President. But in choos- 
ing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, 
after the choice of the President, the person having the greatest num- 

1 This paragraph in brackets has been superseded by the Twelfth Amendment, 
adopted in 1804. 
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ber of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice-President.] 

Time of choosing Electors. The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes; which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

Requirements for Election. No person except a natural born citi- 
zen, Or a Citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years resident with- 
in the United States. 

In Case of Vacancy. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice- 
President, and the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President; 
and such officer shall act accordingly until the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected.2 

Salary. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during 
the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

Oath. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation:—“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


SECTION 2. THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Military Powers; Reprieves and Pardons. The President shall be 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the 

? The electors are chosen on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
preceding the expiration of a presidential term. They vote (by Act of Congress of 
February 3, 1887) on the second Monday in January for President and Vice-Presi- 


dent. The votes are counted, and declared in Congress on the second Wednesday 
of the following February. 


* This has now been provided for by the Presidential Succession Act of 1886. 
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principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their respective offices; and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

How He may make Treaties and Appointments. He shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law: but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

How He may fill Vacancies. The President shall have power to 
fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next 
session. 


SECTION 3. THE DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 


His Annual Message to Congress; Convening of Congress. He 
shall from time to time give to the Congress information! of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of dis- 
agreement between them with respect to the time of adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall 
receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. 


SECTION 4. IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT AND ANY CIVIL 
OFFICER 


__What Officers may be Removed and Why. ‘The President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


1 The President gives this information through a message to Congress at the open- 
ing of each session. Washington and John Adams read their messages in person to 
Congress. Jefferson, however, sent a written message to Congress. This method 
was followed until President Wilson returned to the earlier custom, 
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ARTICLE III. THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 
SECTION 1. THE UNITED STATES CouRTS 


What Courts are Established; Length of Term of Judges. The 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


SECTION 2. CASES IN WHICH THE UNITED StaTES Courts Have 
AUTHORITY 


General Authority of the Federal Courts. The judicial power shall 
extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority;—to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls;—to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction;—to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party;—to controversies between two or more States ;— 
between a State and citizens of another State ;_between citizens of 
different States;—between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. In all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
apellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Trial by Jury. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where 
the said crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the Con- 
gress may by law have directed. 


SECTION 3. TREASON AND Its PUNISHMENT 


Treason Defined. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. 


1 This has been modified by the Eleventh Amendment. 
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No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

Punishment when found Guilty. The Congress shall have power 
to declare the punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the 
person attainted. 


ARTICLEIV. RELATIONS OF THE STATES TO EACH OTHER 
AND TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SECTION 1. OFFICIAL ACTS OF STATES 


How States respect the Official Acts of Each Other. Full faith 
and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


SECTION 2. RIGHTS or CITIZENS THE SAME IN ALL STATES 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

How Fugitives from Justice are Returned for Trial. A person 
charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 
flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Fugitive Slaves. No person! held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 


SECTION 3. ADMISSION OF NEW STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
TERRITORIES 


How New States are Admitted. New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union; but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

1 “Person” here includes slave. This was the basis of the Fugitive Slave Laws of 
1793 and 1850. It is now superseded by the Thirteenth Amendment, by which 
slavery is prohibited. 
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Power of Congress over Territory and Property of the United 
States. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
any particular State. 


SECTION 4. GUARANTEES TO THE STATES 


The States Protected. The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS ‘TO THE CONSTITUTION 


How Amendments are Proposed; how Ratified. The Congress, 
whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided that no 
amendment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Payment of Public Debt Guaranteed. All debts contracted, and 
engagements entered into, before the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be as valid against the United States under this Constitution, as 
under the Confederation. 

The Constitution is the Supreme Law. This Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Consti- 
tution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Oath Required on Taking Office; no Religious Test Allowed. The 
senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Ratification. The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names.! 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President, and Deputy from Virginia. 


AMENDMENTS? 


Freedom of Religion, Speech, Press, Assembly, and Right of Peti- 
tion. ARTICLE 1. Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for redress of 
grievances. 

Militia. Arricte II. A well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free State the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 

No Quartering of Troops. ArtIcLE III. No soldier shall, in time 


1 There were sixty-five delegates chosen to the convention: ten did not attend; 
sixteen declined or failed to sign; thirty-nine signed. Rhode Island sent no delegates. 

2 These amendments were proposed by Congress and ratified by the legislatures of 
the several States, pursuant to the fifth article of the Constitution. The first ten 
were offered in 1789 and adopted before the close of 1791. They were for the most 
part the work of Madison. They are frequently called the Bill of Rights, as their 
purpose is to guard more efficiently the rights of the people and of the States. The 
people generally considered the first ten amendments as really a part of the original 
Constitution. In the original manuscript the first twelve amendmcnts have no 
numbers, 
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of peace, be quartered in any house, without the consent of the owner; 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Unreasonable Searches not Permitted. ARTICLEIV. The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

Rights of Persons Accused of Crime. ArticLe V. No person shall 
be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in 
time of war and public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor bede- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

Trial by Jury. Articte VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to 
be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

Trial by Jury in Suits at Common Law. ArvticLE VII. In suits at 
common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise reéxamined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of common law. 

Bail, Punishments. Articte VIII. Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 

Reserved Rights and Powers. ArricteE IX. The enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

Reserved Powers. ARTICLE X. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

1 This is the famous “reserve clause” of the Constitution. It was the chief reliance 


of the strict constructionist in later contentions in Congress. First ten amendments 
in force from Nov. 3, 1791. 
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Limitations in Powers of the Federal Courts. ArticLtE XI.! The 
judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against any of 
the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign state. 

Method of Electing President and Vice-President. ARTICLE XII.? 
The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President; and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for 
as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
government of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate;—the President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted;—the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary toachoice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the President. The person having the greatest 
number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers 
on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


1 Proposed in 1794; proclaimed to be in force, Jan. 8, 1798. 
2 Proclaimed to be in force, Sept. 25, 1804. 
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Slavery Abolished. Articte XIII.! Section 1. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Negroes Made Citizens. ARTICLE XIV.2 Section 1. All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, representatives in Congress, 
the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in Con- 
gress, or elector of President or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil’ 
or military, under the United States, or under any State, who having 
previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 
But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such 
disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions 
and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 


1Proclaimed to be in force, Dec. 18, 1865. 
? Proclaimed to be in force, July 28, 1868. 
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assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims 
_shall be held illegal and void. 
- Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

Negroes Made Voters. ARTICLE XV.' Section 1. The rights of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

_ Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

_ An Income Tax Authorized. ARTICLE XVI.2 The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration. 

Direct Election of Senators by the People. ArticLteE XVII.2 The 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of two senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof for six years; and each 
senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, that the Legislature of any State 
may empower the Executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the Legislature may 
direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 

National Prohibition. Articte XVIII.* Section 1. After one 
year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 


1 Proclaimed to be in force, March 30, 1870. The 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
are often referred to as the Civil War Amendments. 

2 Ratified in 1913. 

3 Ratified in 19109. 
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Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 

Woman Suffrage. ArticLE XIX.' Section 1. The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, 
to enforce the provisions of this article. 


1 Ratified in 1920. The 18th and 19th amendments are often referred to as the 
World War Amendments. 
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Tue words given in this glossary should not be made 
the basis of study and definition. The purpose is to 
help the pupil, enabling him quickly to find a word 
when its meaning is not quite clear. Ambitious pupils 
may want to add to their vocabularies some of these 
actual words of our statesmen. It is hoped that every 
boy and girl who reads these selections may come 
really to enjoy them and to appreciate fully the ideals 
expressed. 

Pupils who become interested in word study will 
want to use the dictionary to supplement this brief 


glossary. 


abolish, to do away with. 

abstention, keeping away from. 

accession, a coming to, or a joining 
to. 

accommodation, a favor, an adjust- 
ment. 

accumulated, recurring, stacked up. 

acme, height. 

acquiescence, agreement, quict ac- 
ceptance of conditions. 

acquisition, getting or securing. 

adherence, attachment. 

adjusted, made right. 

adversities, hardships, misfortunes. 

advisedly, after advice or careful 
thinking. 

affront, insult. 

aggregations, collections. 

aggression, first act of injury, attack. 


aggrieved, injured, offended. 
agitation, stirring up sentiment. 
alienate, to drive away. 
allayed, quieted. 

allegiance, loyalty. 

alleviate, lighten, lessen. 
alludes, refers. 

alteration, change. 
amalgamating, uniting. 
amicable, agreeable. 

amuck, wild, without control. 
animosities, hatreds. 

animus, angry spirit. 
antagonist, one who opposes. 
antipathies, hatreds, oppositions. 
antiquated, old, out-of-date. 
appertaining, referring. 

apprize, inform. 

approbation, approval. 
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arbitrament, decision. 

arbitration, a method of settling dis- 
putes between nations without 
war. 

arduous, earnest, difficult. 

arrogantly, with undue pride, boast- 
fully. ; 

arrogate, wrongly take. 

artifices, devices. 

aspect, appearance, looks, phase, 
side. 

aspiration, desire. 

assertion, statement. 

assuage, calm, relieve. 

asylum, refuge, resting place, haven. 

atrocious, savage, wicked. 

augmented, increased. 

august, stern and commanding. 

auspices, patronage, care, direction. 

auspicious, favorable. 

authentic, reliable. 

autonomous, independent in govern- 
ment. 

autonomy, 
direction. 

autocratic, unrestrained and willful. 

auxiliary, aiding. 

aver, declare, assert, claim. 

avert, turn aside. 

axiomatic, accepted as true without 
argument. 


independence or self- 


bauble, a plaything of no value. 

belligerent, in a state of war. 

beneficence, desirable results. 

benign, kindly. 

bias, prejudice. 

boycott, agreement not to trade 
with. 

bulwark, defense. 

burthens, old form for burdens. 


calculated, planned, 
calumnious, false, slanderous. 
candor, frankness. 

chattel, movable property. 
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clemency, mercy. 

coalescence, union, bringing  to- 
gether. 

coercive, by the use of force. 

coherent, united, each part support- 
ing other parts. 

cohesion, sticking together. 

collocation, arrangement. 

compatible, agreeable. 

compensation, pay, reward. 

competent, capable, able. 

composite, varied. 

comprehending, understanding. 

concealment, hiding away. 

conceived, planned. 

conciliate, appease, pacify. 

concord, agreement, harmony. 

concur, agree. 

conducive, tendency toward, bene- 
ficial. 

conservatism, caution, avoiding the 
new. 

consistent, not contradicting. 

consort, partner, wife or husband. 

conspicuous, easily seen, noticeable. 

constellation, a cluster of stars. 

constituents, followers, supporters, 

contemplate, think about. 

controversy, quarrel. 

conviction, belief. 

corruption, wickedness, 

covenant, agreement. 

covertly, secretly. 

crystallize, take on set form. 

culminate, come to a head. 

cupidity, greed. 

curative, that which will cure. 


declined, refused. 

deem, think. 

deficient, lacking. 

deficiencies, short-comings. 

degradation, disgrace, lowering in 
rank. 

deprecate, decry, to think a thing of 
little value, 
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deprive, take away. 

deriving, getting from. 

designating, naming, indicating. 

despotism, unchecked power. 

destination, point or end to be 
reached. 

destiny, what finally happens. 

detract, take away from. 

detriment, injury. 

devise, invent, think out. 

devolved, rests, depends. 

diffusion, spreading, scattering. 

diminution, decrease, making less or 
smaller. 

discern, see, notice. 

discernment, ability to see and un- 
derstand. 

disciples, pupils, followers. 

disciplined, trained. 

discordant, disagreeing, quarreling. 

discretion, judgment, careful 
thought. 

discriminate, to note differences. 

dislocate, to disarrange. 

dispensation, scheme, that which is 
dealt out. 

dispensed, given, dealt out. 

dissimilar, unlike. 

dissipate, to waste, to weaken. 

dissolve, loosen. 

distinction, difference. 

“distributive justice,” swift-dealing 
to each his proper share. 

diversified, different kinds of. 

diverted, turned aside. 

duplicity, double crossing, crooked- 
ness. 

dynasties, royal lines, lines of kings. 


ecstasy, excessive joy. 

edifice, building. 

effectual, satisfactory, sufficient. 

efficient, capable. 

efficacy, force, energy. 

eloquence, speech that is pleasing 
and forceful. 
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emanating, starting, beginning. 

embodiment, that which unites in 
one body. 

eminent, noteworthy. 

emoluments, rewards, pay. 

enamored, in love with. 

encroachments, going beyond rights. 

endowment, natural ability. 

enervated, weakened. 

enfranchisement, giving the vote to. 

enjoined, demanded. 

enlightening, educating, making 
plainer. 

enlightenment, education. 

enmity, hatred. 

environment, surroundings. 

ephemeral, of short duration, of 
passing moment. 

equilibrium, stable condition. 

equity, right. 

essential, necessary. 

essentially, as to the main point. 

estrangement, to turn from attach- 
ment to hostility or indifference. 

evacuation, making vacant. 

evinces, shows. 

evolution, change, development, 
growth. 

exemplified, shown, demonstrated. 

exemption, exception. 

exigencies, needs, necessities. 

expedient, desirable, necessary. 

expiration, end. 

explicit, definite, exact. 

exploit (verb), to use one person for 
the advantage of another. 

exponent, a leader, representing 
certain principles. 

exterminate, to get rid of. 

extirpate, to get rid of, destroy. 


facilitated, helped, made possible. 
faction, party. 

fealty, faithfulness, loyalty. 
feasible, can be done. 

felicity, happiness, well-being. 
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fettered, tied, bound with fetters. 

feudal, an old form of land tenure in 
Europe. 

flagrant, open, violent. 

fluctuation, change. 

formidable, strong, powerful. 

frugal, saving. 

futurity, the future, time to come. 

gratification, gratitude, rejoicing, 

thankfulness. 


habeas corpus, a Latin expression 
meaning, to have the body: now 
a legal term referring to procedure 
to secure one’s freedom from im- 
prisonment, except on sentence 
by a court. 

havoc, waste, destruction. 

hazard, risk. 

hereditary, secured by birth. 

heritage, handed down by forebears. 

hypothesis, something supposed or 
assumed. 


idealistic, high minded, not too 
practical. 

ignoble, common, not noble. 

ignominious, shameful. 

illusions, false promises. 

immutable, not changing. 

impaired, injured. 

impartiality, fairness. 

impel, force, drive. 

impetuous, rash. 

implicit, quiet, without question. 

imposture, false pretension. 

impotence, weakness. 

impotent, without power. 

impracticability, lack of usefulness. 

impregnable, strongly. 

inauspicious, not timely or favorable. 

incalculable, very great, beyond cal- 
culation. 

incident, happening. 

inclination, desire. 
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incompatible, not agreeing. 

incompetency, lack of ability. 

inconsistent, contrary, contradic- 
tory, not in agreement with. 

incontestable, admitted without con- 
test. 

inculcate, teach, impress. 

incursions, raids. 

indemnities, money paid to a victor 
in war. 

indispensable, can not do without, 
essential. 

indissolubly, can not be dissolved. 

indomitable, can not be resisted or 
overcome. 

indulge, seek satisfaction in. 

indulgent, especially good, too good. 

inestimable, beyond valuation. 

inevitable, sure to happen. 

infinite, without limit. 

infraction, breaking. 

infusion, putting into, mixing. 

initiate, to start, to begin. 

inquietude, restlessness, disorder. 

inscrutable, can not be understood 
by man. 

insidious, sly, wicked, deceitful. 

insistence, being urgent or pressing. 

instigation, stirring up or inciting to 
action. 

integrity, wholeness, rightness. 

international, between nations. 

intimating, suggesting. 

intolerance, failure to give freedom 
to the other party. 

intolerable, unbearable. 

intrigue, plot. 

invariable, constant, not changing. 

invariably, always, without excep- 
tion. 

inveterate, long used to. 

invincible, can not be overcome. 

inviolable, sacred, not to be harmed 
or injured. 

inviolability, sacredness, not to be 
changed or injured, 
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inviolate, intact, whole. 
isolated, separated. 


legitimate, legal, lawful, right. 
liberated, set free. 

licentious, lax, loose, impure. 
litigants, parties to a legal strife. 


machinations, schemes, plots. 

magnanimous, large-hearted. 

magnitude, size, largeness. 

malignant, with evil intent. 

mercenary, hired, said of a soldier 
who fights for pay. 

minority, smaller group. 

misinterpret, to give wrong meaning. 

mitigated, lessened. 

molested, disturbed. 

monstrosities, hideous things. 

motives, reasons. 


negotiated, treaties are negotiated or 
made. 

novel, new. 

nullify, to make void or useless. 


obligatory, must be done, binding. 
obsession, uninformed prejudice. 
obvious, easily seen. 

omniscient, all wise. 

originated, started, had their origin. 


pacificating, quieting. 

palladium, safeguard. 

palliated, excused, lessened. 

pallid, pale. 

palpable, plain, evident, distinct, 
sure. 

panacea, a cure-all, a remedy for all 
ills. 

parole, discharge of a soldier. 

partiality, favor. 

participation, taking part in. 

paternalism, deciding things for one 
like a father. 
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pathos, sorrow. 

pecuniary, financial. 

perpetual, everlasting. 

perpetuate, continue, keep going. 

philanthropist, one who loves man- 
kind and aids freely. 

philosophy, a system of reasons. 

practicable, can be done. 

precise, exact. 

predilection, preference, desire. 

pre-eminent, high or highest. 

preponderance, majority. 

presage, promise, foretell. 

primitive, of early times, not 
modern. 

priority, first place. 

progenitors, ancestors. 

projects, undertakings. 

propitious, of good omen, fortunate. 

proportionably, equally, fairly. 

propriety, good form. 

proscribed, definitely indicated. 

prospects, chances. 

prostrate, thrown down. 

provincial, local, not broad. 

punctilious, very exact in behavior. 


ransom, pay for freedom. 

recrudescent, recurring. 

recurrence, happening again. 

reflecting, thinking. 

reformation, change for the better. 

regimen, regular plan of doing 
things. 

reluctant, hesitating. 

repression, checking, holding back. 

repudiation (of debts), cancellation, 
failure to pay. 

repugnancy, dislike, hatred, opposi- 
tion. 

requisite, necessary. 

restoration, giving back. 

retaliation, the act of getting even or 
paying back in kind. 

retrieve, restore, repair and make 
good. 
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Sagacity, wisdom, good sense. 

Sages, wise men. 

salutary, desirable, helpful. 

sanctified, made holy. 

sanction, approval. 

sanguine, rosy, high, hopeful. 

scrutiny, carefully looking at. 

self-evident, plainly seen. 

semblance, appearance. 

seminaries, schools of high school 
grade. 

sentiment, feeling. 

significance, meaning. 

slothful, lazy. 

solicitude, thoughtful care. 

sophistical, merely argumentative. 

sovereign, ruler. 

sovereignty, power to govern. 

spasms, fitful efforts. 

specific, definite. 

spoliation, plunder, robbery. 

spontaneous, starting with self, self- 
originating. 

sporadic, every once in a while 

status, condition, standing. 

stupendous, large. 

subjugation, conquest. 

subordinate, lower in rank. 

subvert, to overthrow or ruin. 

suffrage, vote. 

superfluous, not necessary. 

supinely weakly. 

supplications, prayers, petitions. 

sustenance, that which continues 
life. 


temporary, for a short time. 
tender, offer. 

theoretic, in thought only. 
throes, pain, anguish, 
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touchstone, test. 

traditions, handed down from father 
to son. 

tragical, sad or even fatal. 

tranquil, peaceful, quiet. 

transcendent, high or highest. 

transforms, changes. 

transient, brief, passing. 

traversing, crossing, going over. 

truism, accepted truth. 


ultimate, final, last. 

unanimity, agreement, accord. 

unanimous, no opposition. 

unperverted, fair, without bias or 
prejudice. 

unprecedented, nothing like it be: 
fore. 

unrequited, unpaid. 

unsolicited, not asked for. 

usurpation, seizing without right. 

utterance, something said. 


validity, truth, lawfulness. 

venerable, old and honored. 

venerate, to prize, to honor. 

vengeance, revenge, evening up the 
score. 

verdict, decision. 

verities, truth, truthfulness. 

vicissitudes, changes, ups and downs, 
hardships. 

vigilance, watchfulness. 

vigilant, watchful. 

vindicate, to prove right. 

vindication, clearing from blame. 

vindictive, cruel, blood-thirsty. 

violate, break. 

volitions, acts of will. 
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